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These conferences by Father Biskupek are in the nature of a 
spiritual commentary on the rite of ordination. Nowhere can a truer 
or loftier notion of the priesthood be found than in the mind of the 
Church as expressed in the cermonies and prayers of ordination. 


As seminarians approach the great day, their priestly ideals 
should grow more precise and sublime. Their high aspirations will 
be stimulated by the reflections and admonitions contained in the 
pages of this volume on the PRIESTHOOD. 

Priests, too, will profit by this reminder of their ideals. Few 
books are so well calculated to revive and 
sustain their early fervor, especially on the 
occasion of the annual retreat or the monthly 
day of recollection. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Burn Bridges With Fascism. Three stages, as it were, in 
the recent history of Italy were summarized in the Pope’s 
Lenten message of March 18. He spoke of those who had 
been “seduced by the advocates of violence”—victims of 
Mussolini’s propaganda machine—who “thoughtlessly fol- 
lowed” these propagandists, when their words and literature 
took effect; but who now “begin finally to awaken from 
their deception, in consternation at seeing to what their 
servile docility had led them.” Now that the course of their 
seduction and awakening has run, “there remains no other 
way to salvation than that of repudiating definitely” the 
moral plague into which their fatuous leaders had plunged 
them: viz., “the idolatry of absolute nationalism, the pride 
of race and blood, the desire for hegemony in the possession 
of worldly goods.” These words witness to the irrevocable 
hostility that exists between the teachings of the Catholic 
Church and the nation-worshiping theories with which the 
Fascist leaders sought to justify their policies, as well as 
between those teachings and the racial doctrines of the Nazi 
would-be conquerors. But the long road back to stability and 
peace must be led, the Pope explained, by the “spirit of sin- 
cere fratcitty which is founded on the worship of the 
Divine F.cker of all men.” It will not be shown by anyone 
who may be classified “among the deceivers,” who has be- 
trayed the hopes of “peoples to whom indescribable suffering 
conferred a new title to respect for their inviolable rights,” 
such as Poland, and other nations and peoples of Eastern 
Europe. 


The Pope and the Black Markets. Some of our readers 
may have wondered if AMERICA was not a bit too severe 
when it expressed the conclusion (December 5, 1942; 
November 6, 1943) that “price-control and rationing regu- 
lations imposed a moral obligation on citizens of this coun- 
try,” quoting in this connection the strong words of Arch- 
bishop Curley of Baltimore and Washington. But any re- 
marks we made were feeble in comparison with the scathing 
denunciation of black-marketeers which the Pope expressed 
in his Lenten message. Warning against those who raise 
prices and take profits through the needs of their neighbor, 
the Pope exclaimed: “Look at their hands: they are be- 
smirched with blood; the blood of widows and orphans; the 
blood of children and youths—of thousands and thousands 
of all classes whom they have sacrificed at the altar of their 
despicable trade. This blood,” continues the Pope, “like that 
of Abel, cries to Heaven against the new Cains. . . . Their 
crime must remain unforgivable until they shall have rec- 
ognized it and through tears and expiation made amends to 
the extent to which reparation of so great a crime is pos- 
sible.” If this does not signify a “moral obligation” to ab- 
stain from black marketing, then there is no such thing as 
morals. 


Free-Enterprise Bill. If half the tributes paid to the 
“American system of free enterprise” during the past decade 
have been sincere, a bill lately introduced in Congress ought 
to have smooth sailing, indeed. Sponsored by Senator 
O’Mahoney and Representative Kefauver, this bill aims to 
plug a yawning loophole in the Clayton Act through which 
some of our big corporations, in a mad rush toward mo- 
nopoly and collectivism, have been escaping. Among other 
things, the Clayton Act prohibits corporations from acquir- 
ing stock control of competing firms whenever, in the judg- 


ment of the Federal Trade Commission, such mergers “would 
serve to restrain trade.” Unfortunately, the language of the 
law does not fully express its intent. Explicit enough on the 
acquisition of stock, the legislators were silent on the acqui- 
sition of the assets of competing concerns. This omission 
proved to be the loophole for which monopolistic-minded 
businessmen were looking. By using it, especially in recent 
years, they have fairly effectively nullified the purpose of 
the law. From 1940 to 1944, for example, the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation reports 650 recorded cases of acquisitions 
or mergers, and states that in most of these cases small firms 
were gobbled up by large ones. The new bill aims to plug the 
loophole by giving the Federal Trade Commission authority 
to veto acquisitions of the physical assets of other companies 
whenever such acquisitions would substantially lessen com- 
petition, restrain trade or create a monopoly. This is sound 
legislation and deserves the support of all those sincerely 
committed to the preservation of business initiative and 
enterprise. 


ClO, Commies and Brass Hats. When the Army, in 
testimony before a House Military Affairs subcommittee, 
admitted several weeks ago that it had relaxed a prohibition 
against commissions for Communists, one of the most in- 
fluential Stalinist fronts, the National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties, promptly issued a commendatory state- 
ment. Among the signatories were many tried and true 
stooges and about the usual number of “innocents,” includ- 
ing thirteen Protestant Bishops. For the sake of the record, 
the following CIO international presidents signed the state- 
ment: Reid Robinson, of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers; Abram Flaxer, of the State, County and Municipal 
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Workers; Lewis Merrill, of the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers; Grant Oakes, of the United Farm and Metal 
Workers; Joseph Selly, of the American Communications 
Association; Michael J. Quill, of the Transport Workers 
Union; Donald Henderson, of the Food, Tobacco, Agricul- 
tural and Allied Workers; Morris Muster, of the United 
Furniture Workers; and Frank McGrath, of the United Shoe 
Workers. Saul Mills, secretary-treasurer of the Greater New 
York Industrial Union Council; Julius Emspak, secretary- 
treasurer of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers; Frederick Myers of the National Maritime Union; and 
John T. McManus, president of the “party-line” New York 
local of the Newspaper Guild, also signed. Missing were the 
names of the heads of all the large CIO unions—the name of 
Mr. Emspak, of the Electrical Workers, alone excepted. 


Reparation Labor. From the moment of its first proposal, 
the suggestion for the use of German labor in the rebuilding 
of devastated United Nations countries has been fraught 
with pitfalls and dangers that may well sow the seeds of 
another war, unless they are sedulously avoided. From the 
very first, the idea—which seems to have been Russia’s brain 
child—has had round it the unpleasant aroma of “slave” 
labor. The Yalta Conference, once again refering to the use 
of German labor in this connection, did nothing to dissipate 
that dread impression. A statement like that of Varian Fry, 
Executive Secretary of the American Labor Conference on 
International Affairs, appearing in the New York Times for 
March 21, is therefore welcome as showing that one section, 
at least, of public opinion, is aware of the insidious dangers 
and determined to speak out boldly against them. He believes 
that while Germany should (and will be able to) pay the 
cost of the labor battalions; the wage rate paid to the Ger- 
mans ought not be lower than the levels prevailing in the 


countries where they work, nor below the level for the same - 


work in Germany, else 
. . there would be no incentive for German workers 
to enroll voluntarily in the labor reparation force, and 
such an incentive will have to be offered if outright 
compulsion, to which the labor organizations of the 
Allied countries are energetically opposed, is to be 
avoided. 
Further, the period for which German workers enlist must 
be definitely limited. These are forthright and definite pro- 
posals which are completely in the proper spirit. Public 
opinion among the labor groups, publicly and strongly ex- 
pressed, would go far to assure that any further steps taken 
at San Francisco in regard to the question of reparation labor 
will safeguard the rights of labor in a democratic world. 


Growth of Cooperatives. Mr. A. is decidedly alarmed 
about the tremendous growth of cooperative enterprises in 
the United States. They are doing an annual business now, 
he exclaims, of between four and five billion dollars a year. 
Such a vast affair means the death of private enterprise, if it 
is allowed to continue. Soon the co-ops will be owning all 
the means of production in this country. Coop-minded Mr. 
B., on the contrary, is tremendously impressed by the won- 
derful growth of cooperatives, and sees in them practically 
the ideal form of organization for every sort of production 
and consumption. The public, in the meanwhile, is consider- 
ing what to think. According to Will Lissner, editor of the 
Review of Economics and Sociology, who writes in the New 
York Times for March 11, the real facts allow neither such 
alarm nor such complete enthusiasm. The advocates of the 
cooperatives are rightly encouraged to learn that the total 
volume of their business has increased 33 per cent in the last 
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twelve months to a billion dollars a year. But the super- 
figures offered by Mr. A. are fictitious. They merely lump 
together with bona-fide coops all kinds of purchasing and 
marketing associations. The consumer cooperatives will re- 
main limited to but a small per cent of sales in any given 
industry. Their activities have aided 2,500,000 families, but 
they affect less than two per cent of normal consumer in- 
comes under $25,000 a year and perhaps less than one per 
cent. They remain a device for “meeting certain needs of 
groups of the population, under favorable conditions.” 


Religion and the Peace. Cleveland was the scene on 
March 21 of a meeting which is deeply significant for the 
success of the San Francisco Conference. On that date men 
of good will representing all faiths met at the invitation of 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews to create a 
moral bloc whose demands for international justice will be 
written into the peace. The principal speakers at the meeting 
were Congressmen Michael A. Feighan of Cleveland, Charles 
M. La Follette of Indiana and Samuel A. Weiss of Pennsyl- 
vania. These Representatives, members respectively of the 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish faiths, had already in Janu- 
ary introduced in Congress a concurrent resolution (H.C.R. 
21) petitioning that body to insist that the principles of the 
seven points of the Pattern for Peace be incorporated into 
the final draft of the peace. The purpose of the meeting in 
Cleveland was to mobilize the religious and moral force of 
the nation behind this petition. In their addresses the speak- 
ers pointed out the fact that official spokesmen of the three 
great faiths had presented a united front in endorsing the 
Pattern for Peace. There was also, they said, remarkable 
agreement in their suggested improvements of the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals. Commenting on this fact, Congressman 
Feighan called upon the American delegation to the Golden 
Gate Conference “to give serious consideration to the de- 
mands made by religious leaders whose constituents number 
60 million citizens.” It will be a hopeful sign, not merely for 
the San Francisco parley, but also for the democratic process 
itself, if the chosen representatives of the people at this im- 
portant conterence will be guided by the best thought of 
the most sincere and enlightened groups among the people. 


They Got Shoes. A generous and anonymous shoe-manu- 
facturer has contributed 3,500 pairs of shoes to the War 
Relief Committee of the N.C.W.C.—to be distributed to 
the Sisters of Charity in France who are working for war 
victims. This and the advent of Spring house-cleaning 
reminds us that clothes for Europe’s needy are still needed. 


Your parish church can tell you details. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


DURING the past few weeks the situation along the Rhine 
has materially changed. The Allied offensive in the north has 
been completed by the freeing of the last of Dutch territory 
south of the Rhine River and of all German territory west 
of the Rhine and north of the Moselle. 

The loss of the Rhineland is serious for Germany. It con- 
tained numerous industries, and important mines and for- 
ests. Its loss will have intensified the German refugee prob- 
lem, for many Germans moved out in advance of the arrival 
of Allied troops. 

Incidental to the Allied advance, the Ludendorff bridge 
was captured at Remagen. The Allies had never counted on 
finding a bridge capable of being used. This situation has 
led to a campaign about Remagen, forced by events and 
unplanned for by both sides. It is not a particularly good 
place for crossing the Rhine and advancing into the heart 
of Germany; but having started this operation it is necessary 
to go through with it. 

’ The Germans still hold territory west of the Rhine, and 
south of the Moselle River. At date of writing, they seem 
to be evacuating this area as fast as they can. They are being 
pressed by American attacks from the south and north. 
With the capture of this sector the Allies will hold the west 
bank of the River Rhine all the way from the ocean to 
Switzerland. 

On the east German front, the Russians have been con- 
centrating their efforts since the first of February on cap- 
turing one or more ports along the Baltic Sea. Germany 
controls the entrance to the Gulf of Riga through its Latvia 
beachhead. Many bloody attacks, renewed five times since 
last November, have failed to drive the Germans out. At- 
tacks against Koenigsberg, Danzig and Gydnia have made 
progress but have not resulted in the capture of these im- 
portant cities. 

The Russians have succeeded in occupying all the Baltic 
coast east of the Oder, except the three important German- 
held districts. Whether Russia will postpone its expected 
advance towards Berlin until after the ports have been taken 
is the secret of the Russian Government. 

Cot. Conrap H. Lanza 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


THE SENATE War Investigating Committee (formerly the 
Truman, now the Mead Committee) came back from its 
expedition to examine the manpower situation in Detroit 
feeling pretty optimistic. It is true that in one case of a 
skilled job they found a shortage of over 600, and at the 
same time over 2,000 trained workers in this same job doing 
only part-time work and filling in the rest of their time 
sweeping out the shop and the like. ) 

Senator Mead tells me that he did find manpower wastage 
and manpower hoarding. It was not so easy to assess the 
cause. Workers blame management and suspect it of trying 
to sabotage organized labor; management accuses labor of 
mixing in things that do not concern it. 

But it is precisely at this point that Senator Meade came 
back optimistic. “There are,” he told me, “many instances 
of wholesome progress in the matter of personnel relations 
that lead one to believe that there is nothing to be found 
that cannot ultimately be corrected by labor-management 
cooperation.” 

Selective Service has made serious inroads on the supply 
of the younger skilled workers, “leaving for the most part 
elderly men and women to carry the labor load.” Many 
of these are tired, and much of this fatigue is due to trans- 
portation, housing, long hours and other factors. From 
this come slowdowns and even some of the strikes. 

One interesting thing the Committee accomplished must 
be recorded here. Hitherto workers transferring from one 
auto plant to another had their seniority frozen, and were 
reluctant to go. Through conference the Committee in- 
duced management and unions to agree to have seniority 
go on in the new plant and continue when the worker 
returns to his old one. This overcame one cause of reluc- 
tance of workers to transfer in case of need. It was a 
unique exampie of an investigating committee doing a salu- 
tary job ordinarily done by an executive agency. 

It also points the way to a further extension of the 
method of conference in labor-relations disputes. The man- 
agement-labor committees, Mr. Mead said, have made a 
magnificent contribution to Detroit’s extraordinary contri- 
bution to the war effort. Witrrm Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 


POPE PIUS XII has named Bishops to fill five vacant Sees 
in the United States, it was announced on March 16. The 
Most Rev. John F. O’Hara, Military Delegate, is named 
Bishop of Buffalo. The Very Rev. John K. Mussio, Chan- 
cellor of Cincinnati, is named first Bishop of Steubenville, 
Ohio. The Rev. Vincent S. Waters, of the Richmond Dio- 
cese, is named Bishop of Raleigh. The Rt. Rev. Edward J. 
Hunkeler, Vicar General of Omaha, is named Bishop of 
Grand Island. The Very Rev. Francis J. Schenk, Vicar 
General of St. Paul, is named Bishop of Crookston. 

> “Pillars of Lasting Peace” will be the subject of addresses 
during the Catholic Radio Week to be observed in San An- 
tonic from April 8-18. The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, 
the Bishops’ Statement on International Order and the “Pat- 
tern for Peace” will form the basis of the discussions. 

© Declaring that a Fair Employment Practice Law with 
teeth in it is needed, George K. Hunton, secretary of the 
Catholic Interracial Council of New York and editor of the 
Interracial Review, opposed before a Senate Subcommittee 
a bill introduced by Senator Taft for an FEPC with only 


advisory authority. At the same time he advocated the 
bill sponsored by Senator Chavez of New Mexico “because 
its provisions would prove adequate to its declared objectives 
of securing the right to work without discrimination.” 

> After a stirring review of the achievements of the Chap- 
lains in the war, the Most Rev. Joseph P. Hurley, Bishop 
of St. Augustine, invited applications of fighting men who 
desire to enter the priesthood after the war. In the priest- 
hood, he said, “the consecrated heroes of the world war 
will tomorrow find a field for their peacetime battles to 
make ours a better country in a better world.” 

>» The Hitler regime had plans ready to exterminate all in- 
fluence of the Christian churches after the war, according 
to the Most Rev. Joseph Philippe, Bishop of Luxembourg, 
as quoted in N.C.W.C. News Service. In order to destroy 
what they called “the domination of souls by the Church,” 
the Nazis had planned, the Bishop said, “the complete elim- 
ination of the clergy, so that the souls of peoples might 
be exclusively imbued with Nazi doctrine.” 

Louts E. SULLIVAN 
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THE NEW FEDERAL 


INSURANCE LAW 
SENATOR JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


WHEN PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT on March 9 put his 
signature to the insurance bill which Congress passed on 
February 27 after one of the longest and most stubborn 
legislative battles in recent years, he not only ended a deter- 
mined struggle by one segment of the insurance industry to 
divest Congress of all power over the business, but he also 
opened the door for State legislatures and insurance execu- 
tives to demonstrate to what extent State regulation can 
protect the public interest in a business the national aspects 
of which have become obvious and all-imporant. What the 
States and insurance leadership do in readjusting State laws 
and insurance practices to meet the facts of modern business 
life will go far to determine to what extent we may look for 
the re-establishment of real State responsibility in our eco- 
nomic life. 

Congress by this act has reasserted two fundamental and 
traditional principles of American political and economic 
theory. The first is that economic power, like political 
power, proceeds from the people and should be kept as close 
as possible to them. The second is that private monopoly 
cannot be tolerated, and that the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be exerted to aid the States when private 
monopoly, operating nationally, threatens local economic 
independence. 


OPpposITION BY MISREPRESENTATION 


The position of those of us who opposed the attempt of a 
part of the insurance industry to induce Congress to repeal 
the anti-trust laws, so far as this business is concerned, was 
flagrantly misrepresented from the very outset. It was 
charged that we really sought to establish Federal regulation. 
We were accused of seeking to enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to seize the assets of the insurance companies for pur- 
poses of Federal spending or, at the very least, of trying to 
take over the insurance business for the Federal Government. 
All this was said in complete disregard of the incontro- 
vertible fact that the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, which in 1940 conducted a study of life insurance, 
specifically recommended the strengthening of State regula- 
lation. It was said in total disregard of the fact that the 
TNEC issued a warning against the relaxation of State 
regulation in these words: 

If forthright steps are not taken now to plug the gaps 

where State regulation cannot do an effective job and 

to prevent relaxations of regulatory standards in several 

States such as have occurred in the past to the disadvan- 

tage of numerous policyholders, State regulation may 

eventually decay and all-inclusive Federal control will 
be required. 

The Act of March 9, in complete harmony with the 
recommendations of the TNEC, declares “that the continued 
regulation and taxation by the several States of the business 
of insurance is in the public interest.” It grants a mora- 
torium until January 1, 1948, from the Federal anti-trust 
laws but declares that, notwithstanding the moratorium, 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law shall continue to be applicable 
to any agreement or act of boycott, coercion or intimidation. 
Thus is reasserted, mm language that is incapable of being 
misunderstood, the purpose of the new Federal law to re- 
establish historic principle by strengthening State regulation 
and prohibiting the evils of private monopoly. 
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To the insurance business there has now been extended an 
opportunity to perform a magnificent service for the re- 
habilitation of fundamental American economic and political 
principle. No business is more concerned with the individual 
and his welfare than is insurance. It has been the shield at 
one time or another of most American families against dis- 
aster. It has, indeed, sustained “the widow and the orphan” 
in the face of death. It has protected the householder in the 
midst of disaster. It has throughout most of its long history 
been geared to the individual; but in modern times, like 
every other business and industry, it has been geared to the 
organized commerce of our era. It has lost much of its local 
aspects and more and more has become a national and inter- 
national business, operating in a sphere in which both State 
lines and State laws have little significance. The savings of 
the people, contributed in the form of premiums on insur- 
ance policies, have flowed from all over the country into 
fiscal reservoirs in a few eastern centers from which they 
can be redistributed for the support of local and little busi- 
ness only with the greatest difficulty. The big insurance com- 
panies of New York City which are confronted every morn- 
ing with the necessity of investing millions of dollars of the 
people’s money have no interest in business loans in small 
amounts, because it is too great a nuisance to service small 
loans. Only big business has had any real access to these 
funds. 


INSURANCE Favors Bic Business 


The growth of big business, the expansion of the chain 
stores, the increasing emphasis on the national aspect of 
economic affairs, were naturally reflected in the business of 
insurance, particularly fire insurance. Great national indus- 
tries with processing plants in a half dozen or more States 
found it inconvenient to negotiate policies separately in each 
State, and so a national system was evolved whereby the 
entire insurance business of such a company, all the way 
across the country, was handled in a single central office. The 
result was the establishment of discriminatory rates. Big 
business could get protection at a lower cost than little busi- 
ness, and gradually developments were such that the house- 
holder and the little business man were carrying an undue 
proportion of the cost of insurance. There was no uniformity 
among States nor among communities in the same State, all 
because the insurance industry had become so national in 
scope and control, had become so concentrated, that neither 
individual citizens, individual communities or the States 
themselves could always protect the public interest. 

There grew up, particularly in the fire-insurance field, a 
complex system of regional and national private government. 
It was the National Board of Fire Underwriters that de- 
cided for every community whether or not it had taken 
sufficient steps to protect the community against fire. Re- 
gional combinations of underwriters were established, like 
the Southeastern Underwriters Association, which in fact 
governed most of the details of the insurance business in 
groups of States. The whole country was thus subdivided in 
strict accordance with the pattern upon which many Fed- 
eral agencies, like the National Forest Service, the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the War Production Board and the Office of 
Price Administration, carry on their functions without re- 
gard to State lines or State authority. 

All of these groups were then, as it were, merged in the 
Insurance Executives Association, which is a national organ- 
ization of underwriters in which multiple voting rights are 
allowed upon the basis of the amount of business done by 
any particular company. The trustees were authorized to 








hear charges against members and to punish them under 
penalties ranging as high as a fine of ten thousand dollars 
and expulsion from the association. The control of this asso- 
ciation was so rigid that during the hearings before the Sen- 
ate only the president of this organization appeared for the 
insurance industry. The Interstate Underwriters Board was 
created to handle national risks with precious little regard 
for State law. In the aviation field and in the trucking field, 
as well as in the Merchant Marine, more and more emphasis 
came to be placed upon interstate and national matters, 
while self-determination with respect to insurance law actu- 
ally began to disappear in the States. 


History oF LITIGATION 


This was the situation when the Department of Justice 
brought criminal proceedings against the Southeastern Un- 
derwriters Association in the Federal court at Atlanta, 
Georgia, charging monopolistic combinations in violation of 
the anti-truse laws. The defendants resisted the prosecution 
on the ground that insurance had always been regarded as 
being wholly within the domain of State law. Seventy-five 
years before, the Supreme Court had ruled that insurance is 
a local business and is not commerce. This was the issue 
presented in the Southeastern Underwriters case and, when 
the court at Atlanta ruled against the indictment on the 
ground that the insurance business was not commerce and 
therefore not within the prohibitions of the anti-trust laws, 
the Department of Justice appealed the matter to the Su- 
preme Court. 

The fire-insurance groups then resorted to Congress in an 
attempt to secure a law exempting the entire insurance busi- 
ness from the anti-trust laws. Such a bill, if enacted, would 
have had the effect of validating the system of private gov- 
ernment which had been built up by national and regional 
organizations to control and direct the industry. It became 
the storm center of a legislative struggle, the immediate 
objective of which, on the part of the insurance companies, 
was to get a law passed before the Supreme Court had acted 
on the Department of Justice appeal. The ultimate objective 
was to place the national and regional organizations of the 
business beyond the reach of Federal law. 


INSURANCE Is COMMERCE 


The effort failed. The Supreme Court decision was handed 
down before the bill was even reported to the Senate from 
the Judiciary Committee. It held that insurance is commerce 
and that Federal law applies. By a curious coincidence the 
Supreme Court handed down two insurance decisions on the 
same day, one holding, by unanimous vote, that the Federal 
law known as the National Labor Relations Act applies to 
insurance, and the other, in the Southeastern Underwriters 
case, holding by a vote of 4-3 that insurance is commerce 
and, therefore, within the operation of the Federal anti-trust 
laws. How the insurance business could be commerce for 
the purpose of sustaining a Federal law against unfair labor 
practices but could nevertheless be held not to be commerce 
under a law prohibiting unfair commercial practices was a 
dilemma which the three dissenting justices in the South- 
eastern Underwiters case tried to resolve to their own satis- 
faction. 

From the moment the Court acted, however, the exemp- 
tion bill was doomed to failure, and it remained to be de- 
cided only what form of legislation Congress would enact 
to meet the new situatica. State insurance authorities, acting 
through the National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, immediately sought a compromise, and the final 
result was the Act of March 9, 1945. 


This law represents an effort to preserve regulatory and 
taxing power in the States while clearly recognizing the 


jurisdiction of Congress over the interstate and international 


phases of the business. Although the new law grants a 
moratorium until January 1, 1948, from the anti-trust laws, 
it expressly declares that agreements and acts of boycott, 
intimidation or coercion are unlawful notwithstanding the 
moratorium. It also re-asserts the application to the insur- 
ance business of the National Labor Relations Act of 1935, 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 and the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920. 

The new law amounts to an invitation to the States and 
to the insurance industry to work out in good faith a system 
of State regulation in the public interest which shall be free 
from restrictive monopolistic practices although allowing 
cooperative effort among insurance companies that may be 
necessary to maintain their solvency, and gives them three 
years in which to do a careful job. It is an invitation accom- 
panied by a warning that if the States do not succeed in 
protecting the public interest, the Congress reserves the 
power to act. 


New Laws ror a New Worip 


In a very real sense the insurance legislation represents an 
effort to adjust the law—State and Federal—to meet the 
new conditions which have arisen in the modern world. It is 
a recognition of the fact that in this business, as in every 
other, there is a local interest and a national interest, an 
individual interest and a corporate interest. It is a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the just solution of modern economic 
problems must take into consideration the rights and the 
needs of all who are affected by the modern economy. 

It was inevitable that the technological improvement of 
our time, which has largely erased geographical boundaries 
and extended the radius within which business may be trans- 
acted, should bring about the development of private under- 
standings and agreements to regulate business. It was in- 
evitable that these understandings and agreements, though 
working to the advantage of those who initiated them, 
would also work to the disadvantage of others who were 
not included. It was natural and inevitable, therefore, that 
there should be complaint upon the part of those who found 
themselves barred from entering a particular economic ac- 
tivity because of these private understandings. To put it in 
another way, it was natural and inevitable that as the field 
of interstate and foreign commerce expanded, by reason of 
the improvement of the means of transportation and com- 
munication, a system of private government should grow 
up and that this would be followed by a demand for more 
realistic legislation in the public interest. 

What has happened in the insurance field has happened in 
a score of other fields. The same problem exists throughout 
our economy. It is the problem of adjusting the rights and 
liberties of the individual, of the local community and of 
the State to the broad sweep of national and international 
economic organization. The inconsistency of the position in 
which the managers of big business find themselves when, 
although establishing their own national and international 
controls over commerce, they attempt to deny the people 
the right to regulate national business under the Constitu- 
tion, was never better illustrated than in this controversy. 
If the insurance industry accepts the new insurance law in 
good faith as it was enacted by Congress, it may very well 
be that insurance will set the pattern upon which the free- 
enterprise system and local economic independence can be 
preserved in a world which has apparently been headed to- 
ward collectivism and central power. 
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THE SITUATION 


OF JAPAN 
CONRAD H. LANZA 


JAPAN won a series of unparalleled victories between De- 
cember, 1941, and June, 1942. From the Aleutian Islands 
in the north to the Solomon Islands in the south, she con- 
quered vast areas. They included the Philippines, the Neth- 
erlands Indies, Malaya and Burma—wealthy and populous 
countries. Then Japanese expansion suddenly stopped. 

The turning point was the American naval victories in 
the Coral Sea and off Midway in May and June, 1942. If in 
the early stages of the war the United States had grossly 
underestimated Japanese strength and ability, so did Japan 
underestimate the ability of the United States and its Allies 
to recover from the sharp blows which Japan had inflicted. 

By the end of 1942, after further naval battles around 
the Solomon Islands, and the recapture of Guadalcanal by 
the Americans, Japan understand that she no longer ruled 
the seas and the air in the Far East. She recognized that the 
United States was stronger than she was. Adding to Ameri- 
can power that of the British Empire, Japan was now quite 
inferior on the sea and in the air. But she still held most of 
the countries she had conquered. 


STRENGTH IN DEFENSE 


The Japanese authorities, through their Prime Minister 
and his assistants, have made numerous speeches. This is 
their custom. Since 1942, they have not ceased to represent 
the dangerous situation in which Japan has found herself. 
They have admitted it. They have recognized that Japan is 
opposed by Allied nations superior in wealth and in industry 
and having such powerful navies that there is not the slight- 
est hope that they can be equaled. But the Japanese have 
not despaired. Notwithstanding the gloomy outlook, they 
adopted a plan in 1942, when they realized the new situation. 

Japan has approximately the same population as Germany. 
She has noted that Germany has fought off almost the whole 
of the World for nearly six years, under strategical condi- 
tions believed to be inferior to those of Japan. Large Russian 
armies, for instance, have been able to attack Germany by 
land, whereas no such opportunity presents itself as to the 
Japanese Islands. 

Germany, at the height of her power in 1940 and 1941, 
was unable to invade England. The Japanese believe that the 
Allies will find it very much more difficult, and probably 
impossible, to stage a successful invasion of their country. 

Japan’s officials have been warning their people of the 
coming American bombing of their cities. They have pre- 
pared for it; were somewhat surprised that it didn’t occur 
earlier. They expect it to occur frequently in the future. 

The bombing of Japanese cities will not interfere with 
Japan’s prosecution of the war, not even the total destruc- 
tion of Tokyo. Most of te war industries have been taken 
out of the cities and spread around over an immense area. 
Some have moved over to the mainland. Fire lanes have been 
built to limit conflagrations. Fire-fighting methods have been 
improved. Shelters have been provided for the people. Japa- 
nese buildings are largely of flimsy construction and burn 
easily. They are also quickly rebuilt. 

After more than two years of preparation, the Japanese 
feel reasonably sure that no matter how intense the Ameri- 
can bombing campaigns may be, they can take it and carry 
on, just as Germany has. They believe that the bombing of 
Japan on the scale practised against Germany cannot pos- 
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sibly take place, unless the Allies first establish as many 
bases on the mainland as have been made available in Eng- 
land and in Russia for use against Germany. 

A more pressing problem has been food. Rice has been 
the main item in the Japanese diet. Not enough is raised 
locally for home needs. The American campaign by subma- 
rines and planes has resulted in the loss of an extensive part 
of the Japanese cargo fleet. The possibility of the complete 
blockade of Japan has been considered. 

There is no possibility of increasing rice production within 
Japan. There is no more land suitable for rice crops. Land 
has been found on which potatoes can be raised, and this is 
already producing large quantities—enough to replace rice 
one day out of four. This will enable them to get by. 

There is a shortage of sugar and of fats, which has not 
yet been overcome. Sugar normally came from Formosa and, 
presumably, during the occupation of the Philippines some 
came from the Islands. Due to lack of ships it has been im- 
possible to obtain a sufficient amount. How Japan will—if it 
can—solve the sugar and fat deficiencies is not yet known. 

Raw materials for industries have been extensively stored 
in Japan. They are believed to be sufficient to last for several 
years. According to Japanese statements, they are now mak- 
ing synthetic gasoline and oils which will make them inde- 
pendent of imported supplies from southeast Asia. This has 
not been verified, but if mainland production is included, it 
is possi‘le. There are unlimited tonnages of oil-bearing shale 
rock in Manchukuo, some of which has been used for the 
last ten years to manufacture oils and gasoline. 

Japan believes that she has at her disposal all the resources 
necessary to go on with the war indefinitely, provided she 
can hold on to China, or that part she now controls. 


JAPAN IN CHINA 


The alignment of the Chinese people in a war against the 
white races is the present major aim of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Best available advices indicate that it is not having 
much success. The past history of cruelty in China has 
alienated the Chinese, who have come to detest the Japanese. 
There are exceptions, of course; in such a vast and populous 
country as China is, the exceptions may be very numerous. 
Japan has found it possible to raise a rather large number of 
Chinese troops. 

The pro-Japanese troops are of suspected loyalty to their 
masters. Many observers are of the opinion that they have 
temporarily joined the Jap banners in order to obtain food 
for themselves and their families. Whether they would fight 
the white races if an invasion of China occurs is another 
question. 

Japan has a large army in China. There is no accurate in- 
formation as to its size. It is believed to be around 50 divi- 
sions. This represents 2 million men. As the total Japanese 
military force for its population of eighty millions would be 
at least four millions, there may be more than 50 divisions in 
China. The number of Chinese troops serving under Japan 
is variously reported as between a quarter and a half million. 

The Japanese army in China is independent of the home- 
land. Everything they need in the way of weapons, ammuni- 
tion, transportation and supplies is, or can be, produced in 
China. Every mineral and agricultural resource other than 
oil is obtainable in that marvelous country. Japan is making 
use of these. To replace natural oil, the synthetic variety is 
being manufactured. 

Japan has given special attention to the increase and im- 
provement of her air forces. New air manufacturing plants 
and new training fields have been opened. Japan does hope 
that eventually she will have an air force which will match 




















in strength and in ability the air fleets of the Allies. She has 
abandoned efforts to increase her navy except in minor lines; 
but has expectations that she can succeed in overcoming the 
present Allied air superiority in the Far East. 

New air fields are being opened all along the China coast, 
and others farther inland. The prolongation of the war on 
Germany is favoring Japan by giving her that much more 
time to prepare her defenses. 

If Japan can prevent a direct invasion of her homeland 
—and she thinks she can—the Allies will be forced to under- 
take the occupation of China and prepare to attack Japan 
by first seizing and then organizing the mainland. To pre- 
pare for that possibility, Japan during 1944 undertook sev- 
eral limited campaigns in China. These resulted in securing 
roads and a railroad through the entire country from north 
to south, thereby consolidating the Japanese position. 

This road and rail system connects on the north and south 
with lines forming an unbroken system from Korea to 
Singapore and Burma. It is doubtful whether the equipment 
available permits of much through traffic. Undoubtedly the 
system can handle local traffic in substantial volume. To 
prevent this as much as possible, the 14th American Air 
Force is daily attacking the China sections. This is reported 
as Causing extensive damage to rolling stock, but every day 
there is more to be bombed. Japanese-controlled traffic is 
moving, although it is hampered. 


STRATEGY OF DELAY 


Under the current Japanese plan, the territories seized by 
her, other than China, are outposts. Their function is to 
delay the approach of the Allies for as long as possible. This 
in order to afford time for the development of economic 
resources necessary for prolonging the war. 

Japanese radio commentators have stated that their Phil- 
ippine army does not intend to fight major battles with the 
American forces. Instead they will seek to harass the Ameri- 
cans in a great number of small engagements to keep them 
continuously busy and unable to go elsewhere. 

In spite of the American efforts to maintain an effective 
air and sea blockade of Japanese-held islands in the south- 
west Pacific, Japan has managed to reinforce and to keep 
supplied her scattered garrisons. The more distant ones are 
regularly visited by large submarines, each capable of carry- 
ing 400 tons of goods per voyage. In northern New Guinea, 
our advices indicate that at some Japanese-held ports at least 
one submarine stops nightly. 

Our Air Force pilots, flying over Japanese-held islands in 
the Marshall and Caroline groups, have commented on the 
increased volume of anti-aircraft fire directed on them. This 
can only be accounted for on the supposition that munitions 
arrive from the homeland. Most tropical islands can raise 
the kind and quantity of food which would satisfy the Jap- 
anese garrisons. 

Japan has considerable numbers of troops in the various 
islands of the Pacific held by her. Our reports indicate that 
there are more than 250,000. Experience has shown that to 
overcome a Japanese post it is necessary to fight until every 
last Japanese soldier has been killed. The conquest of a Jap- 
anese-held island is no easy task. 

Japan is counting on this to enable her to keep the war 
going indefinitely. For if it is difficult to capture a small 
Japanese-held island such as Guadalcanal, Tarawa or Iwo, 
how much more will be the task of conquering one of the 
Japanese home islands. 

Every year about a million Japs arrive at military age. 
They undergo military training from the age of about 9. 
It is a hard course; no weakling gets through it. Those who 





graduate are fanatical fighters, imbued with a special hatred 
of the white races, and of Americans in particular. 

Since the battle of Midway, Japan has followed a changed 
plan for conducting the war. Two and a half years have 
passed, and progress has been made in the new direction. 
This is no longer oriented towards additional conquests; on 
the contrary it envisages the loss of some already made. But 
not of China, and of course not of their homeland. From 
their point of view, they need time to perfect their resources 
and to increase their air force. This they are now fighting 
for. 


WHERE DO WE GO 


FROM HERE?—II 
BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


(Continued from last week) 
READER: If I understood what you said last week, you are 
opposed to a free-for-all marketplace, with all prices, includ- 
ing prices on land, money and labor, determined solely by 
competition and the law of supply and demand. 

Writer: Yes, that is right. I am opposed to laissez-faire 
capitalism on moral and religious grounds. I am opposed to 
it also because it is impractical and unrealistic. When people 
talk today of returning to the American system of free, 
competitive enterprise, meaning the pre-New Deal period, 
they are talking nonsense, and they probably know it. The 
capitalism we know is free and competitive only in a very 
restricted and attenuated sense. Much of the competition 
today takes place, in three or four colors, in the expensive 
pages of the Saturday Evening Post. 

Reader: I know. You don’t have to expatiate on that 
point. I was about to say anyhow that you likewise condemn 
a marketplace fenced off into monopolistic preserves. I for- 
got, though, that other kind of marketplace you mentioned 
last time and frowned upon. 

Writer: That was the Socialist marketplace. I don’t want 
government camping in the marketplace and telling me 
what I can produce, or what I can buy and at what price. 
That’s the Russian system and it looks too much like slavery 
to me. 

Reader: But the Socialists say that a state-dominated 
economy need not be totalitarian. They talk of Democratic 
Socialism. 

Writer: They used to say that, and some of them still do. 
But the number of heretics is growing. After what happened 
in Russia, the Socialists are not so sure of the old Marxist 
dogmas. You ought to read Max Eastman these days on the 
beauties of private enterprise! 

Reader: Perhaps I shall some day. But first I want to 
know what sort of economic system you favor. Or, to use 
your language, what kind of marketplace do you want for 
this country? 

Writer: I want a marketplace that is free from brawling, 
free from private, unregulated monopoly, free from too 
much government interference.“And I want a marketplace 
that is full of people able to satisfy their simple, normal 
human wants. 

Reader: Why don’t you add pie in the sky and make the 
picture perfect? 

Writer: All right, I shall. That is, I’ll add the sky, leaving 
the pie out. I want the men in the marketplace to look 
above once in a while. I want them to remember the great 
eternal truths: that God made each one of them, that they 
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are here on earth tor a very little time; that someday they 
must render an account of their deeds to their Maker; and 
that goes for their deeds in the marketplace, too. Not the 
least thing wrong with the present economic system is its 
emancipation from morals and religion. 

Reader: On that point I agree with you. Most of us 
would admit that the old marketplace was frequently harsh, 
cruel and relentless, even when it wasn’t downright crooked 
and fraudulent. But how about this marketplace of yours? 

Writer: I said that it should be, first of a!!, free from 
brawling. By that I mean that this senseless warfare between 
labor and management must stop. The other day I glanced 
over the annual report of the National Labor Relations 
Board and I was happy to notice that the percentage of 
cases in which unfair labor practices were in question de- 
creased again last year. That is encouraging, but there are 
still too many industrialists who refuse to deal honestly and 
cooperatively with unions. 

Reader: Skipping that last crack, I agree with you that 
industrial relations must be civilized. No economic system 
can function efficiently if the chief agents in production 
quarrel among themselves and, as a result, have no goods to 
send to market. A general strike in steel or automobiles, if 
it lasted long enough, could make a mess of the whole re- 
conversion program. I would go even farther and say that 
perhaps the time has come for management and labor to 
outlaw strikes and lockouts, as has been done during the 
war, and agree to settle all their differen. by conciliation 
and arbitration. 

Writer: If they would do this voluntarily, the whole 
country would applaud. If war between nations is bad, if 
might does not make right in international relations, why 
should strikes and lockouts be regarded as legitimate methods 
of settling industrial disputes? They are a kind of warfare 
and do not determine which party is right. 

Reader: Labor and management would have to abandon 
the strike and lockout voluntarily, I should say. In a 
democracy we couldn’t pass a law banning strikes, could we? 

Writer: That’s one for the constitutional lawyers. Person- 
ally, I don’t think we could, or should. The secret of peace- 
ful industrial relations is cooperation, not compulsion— 
cooperation growing out of moral and religious motives, out 
of genuine self-interest, economic realities and common sense. 

Reader: Judging from your own experience with business- 
men and labor leaders, do you think we are entering a more 
peaceful era in industrial relations? 

Writer: | must remind you that we are working on a 
blueprint, not a prophecy. I can say this, though. There are 
men on both sides, men like Philip Murray and Henry Kaiser, 
like Eric Johnston and Edward Brown, who envisage a better 
and more constructive relationship between management and 
labor than any which has existed in the immediate past. 
Have you read that stimulating volume by Clinton Golden 
and Harold Ruttenberg of the United Steelworkers, The 
Dynamics of Industrial Democracy? 

Reader: No. 

Writer: Please hurry out and buy a copy and read it. 
These men have caught a glimpse of a better industrial 
world, a more democratic industrial world, a world in which 
proletarianism and class warfare will suffocate and die. 

Reader: Really? But labor and management will always 
have their differences. Between them there is a natural con- 
flict of interests, and I don’t see how Messrs. Golden and 
Ruttenberg or anybody else can get around that. 

Writer: They don’t. Or rather, they do and they don’t. 
Having sat opposite management in many a collective-bar- 
gaining meeting, they know all about the conflict of inter- 
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ests that makes agreement on questions of wages, hours, 
working conditions so difficult at times. But they know, also, 
that if the area of conflicting interests is large, the area of 
mutual interests is larger still. Remember, labor and manage- 
ment have in common an all-embracing interest—the well- 
being of the business. If the business fails, workers and 
owners are equally hurt. Any conflict, therefore, between 
labor and management ought to be more like an argument 
between partners than a battle between enemies. 

Reader: Pardon me if I say that there is nothing very new 
in that idea. For as long as I can remember, we've been tell- 
ing workers that they’re our partners and that if we don’t 
make profits, they don’t get wages. 

Writer: Can it be that you forgot something? You sang 
that song to workers when you were fighting their efforts to 
organize, when you were using spies and yellow-dog con- 
tracts, when you were offering them paternalism and com- 
pany unions. Didn’t you forget that your workers are hu- 
man beings, with a sense of dignity just as vivid as your 
own, with an urge to express their personalities, to show 
some initiative, to have a real say in decisions affecting their 
very livelihood? In almost every case, the partnership you 
offered your unorganized workers was no real partnership at 
all. It was counterfeit and the workers knew it. That is why 
it didn’t work. That is why they were so “ungrateful” as to 
join unions as soon as their government surrounded unions 
with the majesty of the law. 

Reader: I guess most of us realize that now. But that 
doesn’t make it any easier to change your philosophy over- 
night. 

Writer: No, it doesn’t. And that goes for the workers, 
too. Even with unions and collective bargaining guaranteed 
by law, a good deal of the old, stupid belligerency still exists 
on both sides. Business leaders have a great opportunity to- 
day, an opportunity to exercise real industrial statesmanship. 
They can bury the past once and for all. They can offer 
labor an honest, sincere partnership. They can work hand- 
in-hand with the chosen leaders of their workers to build 
peaceful, prosperous, productive industries. ,.They can make 
collective bargaining a method of taking wages and hours 
completely out of competition. I mean by that they can 
adopt industry-wide collective bargaining, such as exists 
already in coal mining and in the garment trades in New 
York City. They can do more: they can make collective 
bargaining an instrument of industrial democracy. 

Reader: Are you proposing now that management sur- 
render its prerogatives to labor leaders? 

Writer: That all depends on what you mean by preroga- 
tives of management. I am certainly asking business leaders 
to relinquish the right to make dictatorial decisions on wages, 
working conditions, lay-offs, dismissals and, to some extent, 
on promotions. With regard to other aspects of industrial 
government, I am not asking them to surrender anything. 
In every human enterprise there must be unity of direction. 
There must be a boss. But a boss does not forfeit control if 
he invites others to share his deliberations. If management 
wants labor to feel the responsibility that accompanies real 
partnership, let it try using the brains of the workers as well 
as their bodies. 

Reader: You'll have to give me time to think this over. 
I can see, though, that if these ideals are accepted, there 
would be very little brawling in the marketplace. That ap- 
peals to me. In the critical years ahead we cannot, as you 
say, afford to have large-scale strikes. If labor and manage- 
ment can’t lick this problem together, I’m afraid the Gov- 
ernment will step in and take us both over. 

(To be continued) 














THE AMERICAN IDEA 


WE ARE being urged to get ready to join in the celebration 
of “I am an American” Day. One way of preparing might 
be the private celebration of an “Am I an American?” Day. 
And as a kind of vigil to that celebration would come the 
“What is an American?” Day. 

The meticulous metaphysician would probably insist on a 
still prior “Is there an American?” Day; but, not to be too 
meticulous or metaphysical, we may stop short of that. 

What, then, is an American? Shunning pedantry, we omit 
the Indians. That way lies the thin edge of the metaphysical 
wedge; it would not be fair, moreover, to saddle the Indians 
with the problem of the 129 million foreigners. 

The hunting of the Snark was a slightly less complex job 
than the finding of the American. The Snark was a Boojum, 
you see, and when you found him, you vanished into thin 
air. Only here it is the other way around. Just as you think 
you have found the American, be vanishes into air. 

You apply the usual tests, and they drive you to distrac- 
tion. Birth in America? Apart from the naturalization laws, 
this test lands us in the difficulty that the most “American” 
part of the country—the Middle West—was largely found- 
ed by “non-Americans” and from them received what we 
hold to be good old American traditions. We should even 
find that eight of the signatories of the Declaration of In- 
dependence were not Americans. 

Racial origins get you nowhere; you think of Eisenhower, 
MacArthur, Halsey, Nimitz, Cunningham, and decide not to 
follow the racial will-o’-the-wisp. 

“Americanization” offers a hope. But that means, if any- 
thing, conforming to the ways of thought and action com- 
mon to Americans; and we haven’t even found the Ameri- 
cans yet. 

The Snark is a Boojum, it seems. Americans are real—ask 
Hitler—and yet when you try to pin them down, they 
vanish from under your nose. 

Where did America come from? 

America was “conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are equal.” That was a startling 
proposition to the eighteenth century; it was a dedication so 
high that we have not yet fully achieved it. 

Yet it is the American idea and the American ideal. The 
American is simply a man, free and equal to his fellow-men, 
accepting this fellow-Americans on that basis and willing to 
shoulder the responsibilities of freedom and equality. (Slaves 
have no responsibility.) And because Americans, in spite of 
many a lapse by the roadway, have moved always closer to 
their ideal, America has become America and Americans 
have become Americans. 

We are now, to adapt Lincoln’s words, engaged in a great 
war, “testing whether that nation or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated can long endure.” That war is not the one 
we are winning on the land and sea and in the air every- 
where. It is the battle that we have not yet won—that we 
may yet lose—at home. 

It is the greatest and the hardest battle. The Civil War 
made us, in blood and tears, one nation politically. This 
battle is an even more severe testing. It is a testing of our 
minds and our hearts, to see if we can become one nation 
spiritually; to see if we can rise above ancient, inherited 
prejudices, pride of race and color, selfishness, inertia. There 
is a poison abroad in the world today; and we are not im- 
mune to it. The only remedy is a real change of heart, a 
zeal for freedom and equality that rises to vindicate these 
even for the least of our citizens, even for those we dislike. 
Only thus can the American idea long endure. Cc. K. 


SCIENCE NOTES 


THE BRIGHTEST STAR in the sky, Sirius A, has a com- 
panion star, Sirius B. The latter was not only the first star 
ever discovered before being seen, but also the first known 
white dwarf. In 1834 a German astronomer named Frederick 
W. Bessel noticed that the track of Sirius among the other 
stars was not a straight but a wavy line, as if it were in 
orbital motion. After ten years of further observation, Bes- 
sel concluded that an invisible companion disturbed the mo- 
tion of Sirius, and stated that the two stars revolve around 
their common center of gravity in a period of 50 years. In 
1862 Alvan G. Clark, a famous American maker of tele- 
scope lenses, tested his latest lens on Sirius and was amazed 
to see a faint star very close to the familiar Dog Star. It was 
in the exact position calculated by Bessel, and it proved to 
have the predicted orbital period. 

The bright star and its faint companion are always on 
opposite sides of their center of gravity (which moves uni- 
formly), and their distances from it are inversely as their 
masses. It was thus discovered that Sirius B, although only 
one ten-thousandth as bright as Sirius A, has a mass two- 
fifths as great. In 1915 Dr. Walter S. Adams, the present 
Director of the Mt. Wilson Observatory, succeeded in pho- 
tographing the spectrum of the faint companion. He found 
the star to be whiter and hotter than our sun, and radiating 


three times as much light per square inch of surface. 


Yet Sirius B is 400 times fainter in real, intrinsic bright- 
ness than the sun. It must, therefore, have a radiating sur- 
face 1,200 times smaller than the sun. But then Sirius B 
must have a volume 42,000 times smaller than the sun’s 
volume, though the masses are nearly equal. Hence, its 
density is very great, about 4,500 times that of lead. Its 
average weight is about 1,800 pounds per cubic inch! Since 
this surprising star is really a white-hot globe of gas, with a 
radius only about three times that of the earth, it was 
promptly called a white-dwarf star. 

In 1924 Sic Arthur Stanley Eddington showed that freak 
stars like Sirius B are largely composed of matter in the so- 
called degenerate state. That is, high temperatures strip off 
the electrons which form a sort of shell around each atom, 
so that the atoms can be packed much closer together. The 
bare nuclei and free electrons then occupy a volume at least 
a million times smaller. Yet the stellar material still retains 
the properties of a gas. 

White dwarfs have figured prominently in the astronomi- 
cal news lately. Seventy white dwarfs have now been dis- 
covered. Dr. William J. Luyten of the University of Min- 
nesota examined 30 million stars photographed on Harvard 
plates, detected a few thousand likely dwarf stars, and has 
already found nearly 40 of the latter to be white dwarfs. 
Recently he announced the discovery of a unique double 
star, both of whose components are white dwarfs, appar- 
ently equal in brightness and mass. Since the crucial quan- 
tity to be determined is the mass, and this can be directly 
and accurately found only in a binary star, this double star 
is destined to be an important source of knowledge about 
white dwarfs. Preliminary estimates of the size and density 
of Luyten’s double white dwarf make each of these stars 
smaller than the earth but so dense that an average cubic 
inch of their stellar gas would weigh 25 tons. Another 
white dwarf, discovered by Dr. Gerard F. Kuiper of Mt. 
Wilson, yields data leading to even more phenomenal figures. 
Kuiper’s star has an estimated density three million times 
that of lead, so that an average cubic inch of this star would 
weigh an almost incredible six hundred and fifty tons! 

Water J. MrLier 
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LATER THAN WE THINK 


AS THE DATE of the San Francisco Conference draws 
nearer, there is 2 growing realization of the urgent need 
for a mobilizing of the moral forces of the nation, if the 
United States is to play a part worthy of its Christian, 
democratic tradition. 

Father Edward Conway, S. J., in his nationally syndi- 
cated column for Feb. 23, warned his readers of the urg- 


ency of the present situation: 


Sixty days may determine the history of the world for 
the next sixty years... 

I wish—oh how I wish—that these words were hands 
so they could reach out from this paper you are read- 
ing—reach out to grab the American public by the 
shoulders—to shake that public vigorously—to say: 
“Wake up! For America’s sake, if not for the world’s 
sake, wake up! You have sixty days...” 


About a year and a half ago, a wonderful opportunity 
for this moral mobilization presented itself, in the state- 
ment known as the Seven-Point Pattern For Peace, spon- 
sored by about a hundred and forty Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant religious leaders. For the Catholics, twenty- 
four Archbishops and Bishops and a large number of priests 
signed the Pattern, as well as many laymen prominent in 
Catholic life. It seemed just the opportunity that Catholics 
and religious-minded non-Catholics had been praying for. 

The results, while good, have so far failed to come up 
to the high expectations of the signers and promoters of 
the Pattern. The Pattern, which should have become a 
household word and a rallying cry among all who seek a 
just and moral peace, seems unknown to far too many. 

There have been notable efforts to publicize it—in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Gary, Ind., Toledo, Los Angeles, Kansas City 
and other places, public forums were held and the people 
were made conscious of the Pattern. But there was not— 
as there might have been—an intense national consciousness 
of the Pattern and a firm national demand for its adoption 
as the minimum basis of a just peace settlement. 


In his Christianity in the Marketplace, Michael de la 
Bedoyere shows a possible source of our weakness: 


It would be very much easier if Christianity could, 
as it were, condemn the whole world root and branch, 
stand away from it, preach the truth and wait for 
men to recover their sanity . . . It is, however, un- 
Christian, first because it is a false method and, second, 
because it is stupid and impracticable. Good and evil 
are inextricably confused in the world . . . and the 
Christian fidelity to truth lays upon the world the duty 
of trying to trace the good, to support it, to bring it 
a. to the right path . . . to reintegrate it into the 
Good. 


The accent, to quote Father Conway again, is on action. 
And in his March 9 column he suggests positive steps. 
The Catholic who continues to deplore the injustices of Yalta 
without taking some of these steps stands self-condemned. 
Here they are: 

1) Write to your Congressman urging passage of House 
Concurrent Resolution 21. This was introduced by Rep- 
resentatives Michael A. Feighan of Ohio, Charles M. La- 
Follette of Indiana and Samuel A. Weiss of Pennsylvania, 
and expresses the adherence of the Congress to the moral 
principles of the Pattern for Peace and its resolve that “the 
inaplementation of these principles shall be the objective of 
this Nation.” 

2) Write to the State Department, advocating certain 
amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, such as: 
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a preamble acknowledging the sovereignty of God and the 
moral law; guarantees of the independence of small nations; 
a commission on Human Rights, international law and non- 
self-governing peoples; provision for future revision of 
wartime settlements; effective disarmament; elimination of 
the “unlimited veto.” 

3) Write to the American delegates to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference to the same effect. 

4) Call for the proclamation by the President of a na- 
tional day of prayer on the Sunday preceding the opening 
of the Conference. 

It is very late; but not too late. It is only a few days 
since our Holy Father, Pius XII, reminded us that God holds 
in His hand the he of “the men who believe they have in 
theirs the destinies of the world.” He can produce in those 
hearts “thoughts and sentiments that will inspire a peace 
corresponding to His designs and to the hopes of men of 
goodwill.” 

But, adds the Pope, God expects our cooperation. No 
Catholic—no one who acknowledges God—dare, in this 
moment of the world’s history, refuse it. 


CANOL ABANDONED 


FROM the beginning of the war, this Review has opposed 
every attempt of the Armed Services to direct the domestic 
economy. We have consistently argued that it is the duty 
of the Armed Services to estimate their needs, and the re- 
sponsibility of civilian officials to satisfy these to the greatest 
possible degree. In taking this position, we have been moved 
chiefly by two considerations: 1) our American tradition of 
civilian supremacy over the military; and 2) the superior 
ability of civilians to mobilize our resources of men and 
materials for purposes of war. 

With respect to this last consideration, we should like to 
refer doubters to the Congressional Record for March 14. 
There they will find, on pages 2206-2208, a story of Army 
bungling little calculated to create confidence in the business 
judgment of our Generals. Calling the Senate’s attention to 
the War Department’s announcement that operation of the 
Canol project in Canada would soon be discontinued, Senator 
Moore, of Oklahoma, said: 


Mr. President, the Canol project, exclusive of operation 
and maintenance, has cost the American taxpayer ap- 
proximately $134,000,000. The location and imprac- 
ticability of the project are such that it has little, if 
any, present commercial value, certainly not more than 
a junk value less dismantling and transportation 
charges. ... 

The War Department attempts to justify its bull- 
headed and arbitrary attitude in going ahead with this 
project over the advice of many oil companies and 
petroleum experts, and in the face of the recommenda- 
tions of the Mead [formerly Truman] Committee, by 
pointing out that the project has demonstrated oil can 
be conveyed by pipe-line over long distances and refined 
in year-around operations in the Arctic climate. This 
knowledge, the Army says, will be of great value “if 
indicated large reservoirs of oil in Alaska or north- 
eastern Canada materialize.” In other words, we have 
learned how to fry fish if we can catch any. 


In the course of the ensuing discussion, none of which 
was flattering to the Army’s business acumen, Senator Mag- 
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nuson revealed that the famous Alcan highway, which the 
Army likewise built without proper consultation and at an 
expense to the public of $139,000,000, may also be aban- 
doned. 

In reporting this Senatorial criticism, which may be too 
harsh, we must insist again that we have no wish to detract 
in any way from the excellence of our military leadership. 
Everywhere our Generals are guiding our men to victory, 
and frequently, as in the Philippines campaign, with a mini- 
mum loss of life. But in view of recent developments in 
Washington, it seems necessary once more to warn against 
any attempt to impose military regimentation on the Ameri- 
can people. Under civilian direction the nation has accom- 
plished a miracle of production. It is in no mood now to turn 
the job over to the military. 

We can understand Army impatience with civilian short- 
comings during wartime, and even something of the “sacri- 
fice-for-the-sake-of-sacrifice” psychology. However, the best 
way to deal with the shirkers and pleasure-lovers is not the 
drill sergeant’s bellow, but the democratic appeal to reason 
and conscience. While not so satisfying to the military spirit 
or conducive, perhaps, to army morale, it has the great ad- 
vantage of stimulating—instead of discouraging—the co- 
operation of those nameless American millions who have 
contributed and continue to contribute magnificently to the 
war effort. 


BONY BUNNIES 


YES, I KNOW, Maryjane-aged-two, that your Easter 
bunny this year is “prakly all bones.” It is not nice and fat 
and cuddly like it used to be and like it ought to be. And, 
Maryjane, I know something else that you probably don’t 
know. There are a lot of little children in the world who 
are “prakly all bones,” who are not nice and fat and cuddly 
like they ought to be. 

There are always little children who are not well fed, 
because so many people are thoughtless and greedy; but right 
now, there are oh so many starving children in the world. 

And do you know why? Because there is a war going on, 
because men are so busy killing one another that they have 
no time right now for important things, like seeing to it 


that bunnies and babies are well-fed. And what can we do 
about it, Maryjane, you and I? 


You can tell Mother and Daddy, and I can tell all the 
mothers and daddies I can reach to stop saying, for instance, 
that all this talk and planning for future peace is just non- 
sense and wild dreaming. Tell them to pray for peace, for a 
real peace. Tell them to read what the Pope is always saying 
about it, to get their thinking in line with his on the sub- 
ject. Tell them that there is a big meeting opening in San 
Francisco on April 25 to lay the foundation and build the 
framework (you know, like the cellar and the beams and 
the walls and the roof of your house) of future world peace. 

Teli them to write to the men who will be acting for our 
country at that meeting, and demand of those men that 
they put God in the foundation, and moral principles in the 
framework. Tell them to pray very, very hard for the suc- 
cess of that meeting; and you and I will pray very hard, too, 
because—look, Maryjane—if we don’t, twenty-five years 
from now another Maryjane, your own Maryjane, won’t be 
able to have a nice, fat cuddly bunny for Easter Sunday. 


WARTIME EASTER 


WHILE THE NATION AT LARGE is celebrating great 
and perhaps decisive victories this Easter, thousands of its 
citizens have been saddened by the loss of those who have 
paid for these victories with their lives. To these the out- 
ward festivity will serve only to intensify their inward 
sorrow. The lights and the flowers, the glad music and 
ringing Alleluias will strike a discordant note. The voices 
which bid them rejoice will sound hollow and meaningless. 

Good Friday, they may feel, brought them more genuine 
relief. Then, at least, no one called upon them to do vio- 
lence to their real feelings. They could allow their tears 
to flow unrestrainedly at the foot of the Cross. They could 
fix their eyes on the Crucified, and in the vision of His 
sufferings find strength to bear their own. 

So be it. But even as we think these thoughts, let us re- 
member that Calvary itself has been transformed and borrows 
its power to console from the glory of Easter. 

The Cross is a beautiful thing to us now—the most beau- 
tiful thing which we possess. It has been sanctified by 
hallowed memories. We see it through a golden mist, an 
emotional deposit distilled out of the love and gratitude 
of the millions who down through the centuries have lifted 
up their eyes to Calvary and found the strength to go on. 

But it was not originally so. Before Calvary the cross 
was looked upon as an ugly thing. It was a form of death 
reserved for the lowest criminals. It advertised not only 
the guilt of the person so executed but also the loathsome 
quality of his guilt. It was meant to call forth upon him 
at once the anger of men and their contempt. So much 
was this the case that the Roman law forbade that anyone 
who could claim the dignity of Roman citizenship should 
ever be put to death on a cross. No Roman, it was felt, 
could ever sink so low as to be worthy of crucifixion. 

It was Easter that brought about the transformation. 
In the flood of light which the Resurrection throws on 
the Passion we see the cross, no longer as an object of loath- 
ing, but as a possession of imperishable beauty. In that light 
we learn that Calvary was the scene, not only of a public 
execution, but also of a world-redeeming sacrifice. 

And this transformation which the Resurrection has 
brought about in the cross is a symbol of the transforma- 
tion it has effected in our way of looking upon and accept- 
ing suffering. Before the Resurrection men looked on pain 
not merely as an ugly, but also as a useless thing. They 
had no resources for dealing with it, no appreciation of its 
value, no vision of the ends it could be made to serve. They 
avoided it as long as they could, got rid of it when they 
could, and endured it only when they had to, stunned and 
bludgeoned into a grudging submission because there was 
nothing else they could do. 

In the light of Easter we have learned God’s own way 
of dealing with it. We accept it now in the spirit of Saint 
Paul when he said: “Lo, I am crucified with Christ.” That 
was a cry of mingled pain and exultation. He saw at once 
the tragedy of Good Friday and the glory of Easter. Behind 
the murder of his Saviour’s body he could glimpse the 
coronation of His beautiful spirit in the Resurrection. 

It is in such thoughts as these that many will have to 
find their Easter joy this year, but these are enough. There 
is no need to whip ourselves into any artificial mood of 
exulation. In the quiet, sober relief that we feel, we will 
learn the deepest meaning of Easter, that it is essentially 
a festival of promise. If it cannot take away our present 
evils, it cam and does soften them and makes them bearable 
in the vision of a world redeemed. 
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LAUREN FORD'S 


SACRAMENTAL WORLD 
SISTER JULIE 


IT IS HEARTENING to see America and Life involun- 
tarily working together in the cause of Catholic art. Recent- 
ly America published (February 24) a luminous apologia 
for the Catholic artist; recently Life (December 26) pre- 
sented in superb color reproductions a “Portfolio of Reli- 
gious Paintings” by Lauren Ford, Catholic artist of Bethle- 
hem, Connecticut, which offers luminous illustrations of the 
principles of art analyzed by America’s apologist. 
The Catholic [he says] must view the universe sacra- 
mentally . . . he must realize that the visible things lead 
to the invisible . . . he must understand that God, while 
remaining perfectly transcendent and independent of 
His creatures, is ma —* in, working for, 
- Jesus Christ, in 


universe 

walked the earth, breathed the air, warmed Himself in 

the sun, enjoyed the flowers, spoke to sinners, caressed 

the children, thrilled at the birdsong. 

Of this redeemed and sacramentalizing universe the art 
of Lauren Ford is a glorious epiphany. The commentary on 
Catholic art, following closely on the appearance of the 
religious pictures in Life, seems to be one of those triumphs 
of the Holy Spirit which, though unheralded and unrecorded, 
fulfil the promise of Christ to remain with His Church. The 
pictures are an epiphany of the Christian life; a luminous 
expression of the Incarnational plan of creation and a revela- 
tion of the truth of the “sacramental universe.” 

Sacramentalism is the keynote of the Portfolio. Two of 
the pictures illustrate the sacraments of Baptism and the 
Eucharist. Another portrays one of the effects of Baptism, 
the Resurrection on the last day, represented with wonderful 
naiveté as happening in a French country churchyard. Other 
effects of Baptism are to be seen in saintly lives; therefore, 
the artist paints two scenes in the lives of Francis of Assisi 
and Germaine, the crippled shepherdess of southern France 
who, though poverty-stricken herself, through love found 
the way to practise in a heroic degree the corporal and 
spiritual works of mercy. Perhaps most surprising of all are 
the five pictures illustrating stories of the Blessed Virgin’s 
apparitions to French children during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

One of these reproductions portrays the majestic and 
gracious beauty of the Guardian Angel of the little French 
girl who later saw the vision of La Salette. Bright-haired, in 
robe of forest-green scattered with crimson daisies, like the 
forest floor, with great vari-colored wings that follow the 
lines of lifting tree-trunks, the angel with uplifted hands, 
protecting and blessing, walks through the forest behind a 
diminutive French child, quaint in her long dress, apron and 
fichu, while the little people of the forest, squirrels, rabbits, 
birds and chipmunks, look on wonderingly. It is a picture 
fragrant with the sacramental beauty of the universe, the 
vesture of Divinity. 

In this and in the other pictures there is, in addition to 
the profound truths of religion which are illustrated, such a 
revelation of the beauty of earth and of people—the loveli- 
ness of grass and flowers, of trees and fields, sky and stars, 
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the comfort and colorfulness of clothes, the warmth and 
coziness of houses, the grace and playfulness and, shall we 
say the “personality,” of animals, and above all the deasness 
of children—that we say to ourselves as we look, “Oh world 
as God has made it—all is beauty!” 

I have not forgotten the war. I am thinking that Lauren 
Ford’s pictures help us to see how to win the peace by real- 
izing the life of Sanctifying Grace. This realization any 
artist, sensitive to the beauty of God’s creation, can help us 
to attain. Lauren Ford’s sensitivity reminds us of Matilda, 
whom Dante meets in the Earthly Paradise. He sees her in a 
lovely forest setting, debonair and exquisite, gathering 
flowers, and singing “as one enamored.” And she tells Dante 
why she is so happy. “A Psalm-verse explains it,” she says: 
“Thou, O Lord, delightst me with thy deeds. I rejoice at the 
works of Thy hands.’ ” 

Lauren Ford is like this exquisite singing lady of the 
Earthly Paradise. Her act as a whole is sacramental, minister- 
ing to the spirit, bearer of grace to men in reminding them 
of the lavishness of beauty which God gave and continues 
giving to His creation. 

An earlier book of hers, The Ageless Story (Dodd, Mead, 
1939), designed for children with a grace and tenderness 
that only a spiritual mother could conceive, illustrates the 
important events in the life of the Blessed Virgin up to the 
Finding of the Child in the Temple. In this unique book— 
every page of which is a delight with its exquisite designing 
and use of expressive detail—each picture is faced by a page 
of Gregorian with the Latin words of an Antiphon of the 
Feast commemorating the event. Rarely is a book enriched 
both with the noble beauty of Gregorian chant and the 
pictures of a highly gifted artist equipped to give to the in- 
cidents of the ageless story of Christ’s Incarnation and Boy- 
hood a warm-hearted and fully Catholic interpretation. No 
description of this liturgical picture-book seems adequate. 
Only an ardent love of God and His children could have 
produced it. 

In these pictures the artist uses contemporary New Eng- 
land local color, showing a fine power to individualize sound 
art tradition. The illustration for the feast of the Presenta- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin in the Temple recalls the design 
of Titian’s famous Presentation, in which the attention of a 
group of well-dressed Venetians is focused on the small blue 
figure of the blessed child who is ascending the steps of the 
Temple, a grave little girl in a dignified, elegant gown, such 
as a high-born maiden of fifteenth-century Venice might 
have worn. In Lauren Ford’s Presentation, the small blue 
figure is a little New Englander of the ’eighteen-nineties, in 
a blue coat with a cape, running eagerly up the steps of the 
church, carrying a child’s leather bag, a companionable dog 
running beside her with a smaller satchel in his teeth! In 
the schoolyard nearby, a group of little girls in blue-caped 
coats watch her, wondering. Of these, she is one. This sig- 
nificant detail reveals the Catholicism of Lauren Ford more 
luminously than labored exposition; she realizes the implica- 
tions of the doctrine of the Mystical Body more fully than 
most of the creators of what we think of as Christian art. 
She is an artist who thinks her Faith. 

In this Presentation picture, the qualities of simplicity 
and naiveté are marked, as they are also in the pictures in 
Life, especially the illustration of Baptism. Here, the artist 
reconstructs in a charming design the scenes of the christen- 
ing of the child of French friends; and the actuality of the 
event gives the picture the charm of intimate family life. 
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on a straw-bottomed chair in order to take from the mantel 


of expressive detail characterize the picture of the dressing 
of Catherine for her First Communion; her small brother 
and sister are watching, awe-struck and wistful. It was the 
day when children “behaved,” and the quiet of the brother 


arranging Catherine’s veil. 
The illustrations of the stories of Catherine, of La Salette, 
and of Pontmain give us the promise of a forthcoming book 


be celebrating in this country, of which a hundred years ago 
she was declared Patroness, under the title of The Immacu- 
late Conception. 

We were familiar with the lovely story of Lourdes, even 
before Franz Werfel made Bernadette live again in his 
epochal Song. We know little of Mary’s appearances at La 
Salette and Pontmain. The three stories have many points 
of similarity; she appeared in each case to the children of 
the poor and in a manner suitable to the place. 

La Salette is in a mountainous region, and the shepherd 
children walking in a ravine were attracted by a brilliant 
light on a hillside above them, which they described as two 
ovals, one the radiation from the other, which was the figure 
of the gracious lady who spoke to them of prayer. She was 
clothed in garments of light, Maximin declared, yet he saw 
that she wore an apron, like the French women of his own 
parish. 

What a scene it is that Lauren Ford has reconstructed 
for us, just as it happened: two ordinary children, French 
peasants, boy and older girl, standing in the grassy ravine, 
where little flowers are blooming, with the Lady poised above 
the ground but near enough to converse with them, a Lady 
who brings to the grandeur of the mountainous countryside 
the majesty of Heaven’s radiance. And the artist has not 
forgotten that Melanie and Maximin had a dog with them 
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“The Lord sent His word and healed them and delivered 
them from their destruction” (from the liturgy of the Sec- 
ond Sunday after Epiphany). Lauren Fard’s art is one of 
His words. 


BOOKS 


COARSE CONFUSION: SMOOTH CLARITY 


Daysrainc. By Harry Sylvester. D. Appleton-Century 

Co. $2.75. 

A Woman 1n Sunsuine. B 

bleday, Doran and Co. $2.7 
I WILL NOT SAY, since Mr. Sylvester in a note begs 
critics not to, that this is a novel about the Penitentes in our 
Southwestern States. They are in the book, it is true, and 
their penitential practices are rather sympathetically and 
understandingly treated; in fact, I rather suspect that their 
simple, austere faith is supposed to be the foil to set off the 
silly and lecherous sophistication of the “scientific” and 
“arty” set who bulk so large in the book’s not well digested 
doings. 

To be frank, I am not quite sure what the book is about. 
The jacket blurb tells me that it is concerned with one of the 
“most urgent of contemporary themes”; since birth control is 
part of the story, I suppose this is what is meant. But its 
introduction is so subordinate and its solution so vaguely and 
confusingly hinted at, that one is left totally confused about 
just what the book means. For apart from that possible sig- 
nificance—namely, that a cynical “scientist” comes, through 
studying the simple Catholic natives, to realize the evil of 
birth control and the sexual immorality of his set, the book 
has the only other possible significance of adding further 
proof that a story, Catholic in intent and in many incidents, 
wears very uneasily indeed the trappings of hard-bitten, 
tough, vulgarly outspoken ultra-realism. 

For Mr. Sylvester has tried to tell a Catholic tale in an 
idiom that is, to my mind, a totally unsuccessful amalgam of 
Hemingway (traces of his style are unmistakable), Farrell 
and, of all men, Gerard Manley Hopkins. (The telescoped 
poetic language of the English poet seems to appear in such 
unconvincing passages as: “Gannon was bent over, his body 
touching—as a mother at night her in sleep fretful child’s— 
Schapper’s no longer fretful form.”) The result is confusion 
—confusion of style, and wandering in the direction of the 
story. 

Briefly, the plot concerns an anthropologist who is study- 
ing the folkways of the Southwest Indians. In the town 


Frank Swinnerton. Dou- 
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where he makes his headquarters is a colony of “anglos,” 
including two priests. The lay members of the colony are 
largely sophisticated perverts, and their leers and innuendoes 
entirely too pervasive throughout the book. Innocently, on 
the part of the priests, with duplicity on his own, the anthro- 
pologist is “converted.” He gains admission to the Brother- 
hood of the Penitentes, witnesses their secret sessions, with- 
stands temptation from his sophisticate friends several times, 
falls an equal number, urges his wife to have a second abor- 
tion, experiences several “mystical” insights, apparently is 
interiorly convinced of the Faith and on the way to a new 
life when he leaves us at the end of the confused book to 


‘rejoin his wife and the now welcomely awaited child. 


The theme of spiritual regeneration is, of course, one of 
literature’s most deeply moving, and Mr. Sylvester is un- 
doubtedly attempting it here, but it is so fetidly encompassed 
with unsavory details that what should have been the subor- 
dinate counter-theme steals the show. The main character is 
unconvincing ; his actions are not adequately motivated ; he is 
plunged into the extreme of moods within two or three sen- 
tences; on every other page he is, literally, “in a sweat.” 

It would seem that the author is not yet mature enough, 
not yet craftsman enough, to suceed in spiritualizing such a 
dangerous theme. I seem to detect, comparing this book with 
his first, Dearly Beloved, rather a coarsening of his attitude 
and expression. 

Swinnerton’s approach, on the other hand, remains admir- 
ably delicate, though his story, concerning what we might 
call “good pagans,” rather deliberately avoids any deeper 
spiritual bases. Be it remarked, too, that its subject matter is 
free from any, or most, of the elements that drew Mr. Syl- 
vester into excessive suggestiveness. 

A Woman in Sunshine is really a book of character studies. 
That is not to say that it not also admirably plotted—there is 
plot, concerning Letitia Boldero; her friend, Constance; and 
Constance’s husband, who is in love with Letitia but kept 
quite admirably in place; there is the counterplot of a super- 
bly-drawn rapscallion, Farringdon, Letitia’s brother; Muriel, 
a poor, weak slavey of a sister; and their malevolently cun- 
ning mother. There is violent death, the amused tolerance of 
the younger generation for the elders; there is good, cutting 
social satire and a perception and appropriateness in the use 
of language that reveals character as the more consciously 
tricky mannerisms of Sylvester can never do. 

Obviously pitched as the study of a “philosophy of conduct 
—the loving kindness of a good woman,” as Monty Boldero 
sums up his wife on the last page, the leading character is 
somehow—though attractive and poised throughout all the 
family troubles that pile up and are resolved by her serenity 
—somewhat overshadowed by the more macabre, less bal- 
anced characters. You will, I am sure, enjoy the Machiavel- 
lianism of Farringdon, grandiose in intent, petty in actuality, 
far more than you will the poised lovingness of the main 
character. And the drawing of Muriel, with her weak and 
almost psychopathic fears, her grovelling before any stronger 
nature, and still with a humanness that wins sympathy to- 
ward the end, is quite a masterpiece of character growth. 

The book is very, very British in the cast and tone of the 
dialog, and slightly irritating in the casualness with which 
the characters discuss their very deepest emotions. Even that 
trait, however, is Jess a stumbling block than the biological 
frame of reference that bounds most of the emotions and 
many of the expressions of the characters in Dayspring. 

Along with the truly sensitive writing, the author has a 
little mannerism that smacks a bit of archness: it is the habit 
of italicizing particularly the women’s conversation, like this: 
“You torture yourself. ] Haven’t hurt you. And I won’t hurt 
you.” It is always the proper word that is italicized, to be 
sure, but it reminds this reader, for one, just a bit too un- 
comfortably of those coy creatures who always speak in 
italics—“oh, but darling, you simply must see that perfectly 
divine hat. . . .” Know what I mean? 

The contrast between these two novels is a fine object 
lesson in the literary axiom that fine, clean, flexible, compe- 
tent language plus a theme that may not be the world’s most 
profound will result in a finer book than will bless the union 
of a much deeper theme with writing that is not sure of itself. 

Harotp C. GARDINER 
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WHEN ISOLATIONISM ONCE WON 


Tue Unitep STATES AND THE WorLb Court. By Denna 
Frank Fleming. Doubleday, Doran and Co. $2 


AMERICANS ARE SURPRISED and hurt when doubt is 
expressed abroad that we really mean what we say in our 
professions for international collaboration. It is hard for us 
to realize that we have a reputation for inconstancy, the 
evidence for which can be thrown at us out of our own his- 
tory. Summed up as an unparalleled ability to make war 
joined to an equally unparalleled inability to make peace, 
the record of our foreign relations is one of invincibility in 
the field, frustration at the peace table through fear of our 
own Senate. Now that the United States has once again 
invested heavily in war it cannot afford a second time to be 
deprived by its own Government of its power to protect that 
investment into the days of peace. 

Our relations with the World Court are our relations with 
the League of Nations, in miniature. Here was an institution 
like the League which we sponsored only to repudiate. As 
Edward S. Bok wrote in 1925: “The World Court is .essen- 
tially our idea . . . it is American in its conception and in 
its reflection of our strong national belief in courts of jus- 
tice.” These proposals took their inspiration from our own 
successful use of judicial settlements in disputes among the 
thirteen original States through our own Supreme Court. An 
American, Elihu Root, played an important role in setting 
up the Permanent Court of International Justice. Yet when 
the time came for us to ratify our adherence to this Court, 
the necessary two-thirds Senate majority could not be as- 
sembled. 

Now professor of Political Science at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity and author of several other important works on this sub- 
ject, Professor Fleming describes in vigorous terms the 
processes and strategy by which a minority of Senators in 
key positions on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
were successful in the process of frustration and negation. 
The reservations and conditions appended to our treaty, as 
well as the Congressional debates that produced them, were 
an insult to the Court and in additicn a sad spectacle of a 
great nation at the mercy of a determined few. Heavily 
loaded with unacceptable reservations, the treaty was passed 
by the necessary two-thirds in 1926, only to be met by coun- 
ter-reservations. In 1935, the reservations were lacking, but 
seven votes were lacking of the necessary two-thirds. The 
author assembles evidence to prove that public opinion was 
overwhelmingly in support of the Court. 

One phase of the 1926 debate is worth singling out, as 
there is no assurance that it will not have its counterpart in 
the great debate of 1945. Much was made by the opponents 
of the Court over the power to issue “advisory opinions.” 
The Senate declared itself not only “in no manner bound” to 
the advisory opinions of the Court, but resolved that it could 
not be in any manner embarrassed. Despite the precedent es- 
tablished in the Eastern Karelia dispute between Finland and 
the Soviet Union that no advisory opinion could be given 
without the consent of the States involved, it was insisted 
that this precedent might easily be reversed and the United 
States might find itself embarrassed, even if not bound, before 
the world by advisory opinions that, for instance, the war 
debts need not be paid, or that our hig. tariffs were excess- 
ive, or that exclusion of oriental immigration was inequitable. 
If such a case could be made out of merely advisory opinions 
on the score of possible future embarrassment, what can be 
expected if the same mood seizes the Senate when the world 
security organization comes up for ratification ? 

How can we prevent in the future one-sixteenth of the 
Congress from standing athwart the progress of the nation 
and tying the hands of our diplomats abroad? The author 
suggests four possible procedures. One is by Constitutional 
amendment abolishing the two-thirds rule. This provision 
was a mistake from the day it was made. W. re reminded 
that of all the constitutions that were set up after 1789 on 
the model of our own, only Liberia and Guatemala ever cop- 
ied the two-thirds rule for treaty ratification. Another method 
is that of advance pledges, as exemplified in the Connally 
Resolution. This is being actively employed today. A third 
method, that of concurrent resolution, has good precedent. 














The fourth is that of executive agreement, which many 
think involves rather sharp cutting of corners. The method 
of amendment, according to Professor Fleming, will clear 
the air most quickly, giving decisive evidence that we do 
not mean to let negation frustrate the peace again. Yet a 
combination of the other three methods, all constitutional, 
can be effective. But even this solution will not necessarily 
free the Senate from the habit of attaching reservations and 
amendments to great multilateral agreements. 

The whole story of international relations between the two 
wars is a series of failures and blunders. We have had our 
share of them and there is no sense in trying completely to 
exonerate ourselves. The dispute over the World Court, how- 
ever, cannot be viewed entirely out of relation to the polit- 
ical situation of the time. Many of the strictures of the author 
seem unreal, especially as he himself quotes distinguished and 
able men, whose sympathy with world collaboration is un- 
questioned, who did not see the case so clearly as the author 
presents it for us in his book. Hindsight is better than fore- 
sight. Isolationism was indeed supported by the belief in the 
impregnability of England and France. It was no fault oi 
isolationism that this proved not to be true in 1940. 

But though we cannot be blamed for things not under our 
control, we do have responsibility for our own way of con- 
ducting our foreign policy which has created in the minds 
of Europeans our reputation for inconstancy and inconsis- 
tency. One thing is certain: in a day when American generals 
have such a free hand in the conduct of the war in Europe, 
it is not right that our political policy abroad be less firm 
and sure through fear of what the one-sixteenth of the 
Congress might do at home. Rosert A. GRAHAM 


SEvEN Priiars or Peace. By Fulton J. Sheen. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $1.75 
AS ALLIED ARMIES drive closer to Berlin and Tokyo, 
the plight of liberated countries is making more and more 
evident the need for a constructive peace program to sup- 
plant the military program of destruction. Monsignor Sheen 
presents and explains the principles which must underlie 
any successful program. ‘These are the immutable principles 
of the moral law, here applied challengingly and realistically 
to the problems of our day. These fundamental principles 
are the pillars of good will, of morality, of property, of per- 
sonality, of the family, of freedom, and of world unity— 
seven pillars of peace for men and for nations. 

The author makes a strong appeal to all men of good will, 
calling on them to unite against a growing threat to the 
“Four Freedoms” and civilization itself. These will recognize 
their own guiding principles in the seven pillars of this 
well reasoned book. Ernest V. McCLear 


Sister HeLten, THE LITHUANIAN FLower. By Rev. 

Joseph R. Maciulionis, M.I.C. Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. 

$2.50 
THOUGH THE TITLE of this book would lead one to 
believe it is a biography, it is, in fact, an autobiography 
that sketches the author’s life and the important role 
Sister Helen played in it. She was the first one to make him 
seriously consider embracing the priestly vocation. As time 
went on her friendship, example, prayers and advice lighted 
the way leading to the priesthoo’ and a special field of study. 

The author wrote the book to acknowledge his deep appre- 
ciation for all that Sister Helen had done for him both dur- 
ing her life and afterwards by her intercession, as he believes. 
His gratitude leads him into many repetitions and rather 
lengthy digressions which mar the unity and coherence of 
the book considered as an artistic whole. 

Those interested in the ever mysterious workings of God’s 
Providence will find the book enlightening and helpful. 

Levis A. SAUVAIN 
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THEATRE 


OF THREE NEW PLAYS presented on our New York 
stage in the week of which I write, one may be dismissed in 
a few sentences. In Jt’s a Gift, the offering by Curt Goetz 
and Dorian Otvos at the Playhouse, the redeeming feature 
of a very weak play is Valerie Van Martens’ acting of the 
role of the professor’s wife. As the mother of twelve children 
—varying in age from four to seventeen—she is maternal, 
understanding, gentle and wise, in a comedy in which her 
husband, Curt Goetz, leading actor and co-author of the play, 
does practically nothing except exude disapproval. 

The children are natural in their various ways, and Hilda 
Laufkoetter is good as the general housemaid. As the pro- 
fessor’s wife is the center of everything in the first act, it is 
the best act in the play. The second act shifts to Uruguay and 
leaves her behind, and the play dissolves from that point. 
The Uruguay set is nice, however, so we can admire that. 
In the last act we are back in Pennsylvania with Mrs. Herr- 
mann and the children, and the play is soon over. Incidentally, 
it gives us some capital acting by Whitford Kane as a Cath- 
olic priest. 


FOOLISH NOTION. And now we come to Philip Barry’s 
new effort, Foolish Notion, with three leading men, Henry 
Hull, Donald Cook and Aubrey Mather; a fine director, John 
C. Wilson; a good production by the Theatre Guild and Mr. 
Mielziner ; attractive costumes, a superlative star and a noted 
author—in short, with everything needed but a good play. 
Foolish Notion is well named, but it is much more foolish 
than any play should be in a New York theatre. 

Miss Bankhead makes an heroic effort to put life and 
sanity into it, but even she can’t do that. Just why a play- 
wright like Philip Barry should be moved to experiment with 
his reputation and Miss Bankhead’s, and why the Theatre 
Guild should back him in the effort, I shall never know. 
There is something in the plot about a separated couple and 
the husband’s rumored death and a lover who is waiting to 
marry the supposed widow, but it all goes into a tangle in the 
second act, in which each player shows the audience how he 
or she thinks the play might end. 

By this time we are supporting our heads and gazing with 
blank eyes at our neighbors, and various ladies named Flora 
are wandering on and off the set, and we quietly pass out. 

Reference to this has unnerved me. Next week I'll tell you 
about Dark of the Moon. It’s a well told folktale of moun- 
tains and witches—a bit complicated, but crystal clear com- 
pared to Foolish Notion and beautifully acted. You will like 
it. ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FILMS 


BRING ON THE GIRLS. This is decidely featherweight 
entertainment, with Eddie Bracken’s peculiarly amusing vari- 
ety of humor alone tilting the scales in its favor. Though 

cea an quai A. ew ft 
girls, jorie 4 ing, Tufts’ 
bashful kind of fun, and a few tuneful numbers have been 
piled together, the result is a top-heavy musical that makes 
you wonder what all the fussing is about. Wistful Eddie 
Bracken is a millionaire—in fact, a $200-millionaire—tired 
of being pursued by gold-diggers, so he joins the Navy and 
sets out to find a wife who will love him, not his money. Fate 
and a night-club involve him with Veronica Lake and Mar- 
jorie Reynolds. . . After a series of farcical events, the poor 
little rich boy gets his girl. A lot of the film’s fun is rowdy, 
and less revealing costumes would be in better taste. Mature 
audiences will be mildly diverted. (Paramount) 


AFFAIRS OF SUSAN. Here is a picture that has some de- 
lightful ingredients as entertainment, but manages to offend 
on its moral score. Joan Fontaine is the charming heroine, 
a simple country girl who comes into contact with a sophis- 
ticated world by way ef her husband (George Brent), a 
famous producer. She learns many of her lessons too well, 
including deceit and the habit of playing at love after she 
divorces her husband. Even though the finale straightens out 
the jumbled pattern of her life, objection must be made to 
the offering since the story reflects the acceptability of di- 
vorce and a light concept of marriage. (Paramount) 


JOHN DILLINGER. Just why the record of this contempt- 
ible gangster should be brought to light now is somewhat of 
a mystery; however, if it is an object-lesson to warn delin- 
quents that crime does not pay, the film serves its purpose. 
There is no glorification of the brutal Dillinger, no romantic 
sidelights on a killer. Lawrence Tierney depicts the fellow as 
a despicable, cold-blooded brute. While it never achieves in- 
tense excitement or suspense, this more or less factual his- 
tory of one of America’s public enemies is moderately inter- 
esting to adults. (Monogram) 


SUDAN. It is never possible to take this cops-and-robbers 
tale, in Oriental costume, seriously; in fact some might con- 
sider it a cinema nightmare. Marie Montez, Jon Hall and 
Turhan Bey are all gathered together in an adventure set in 
ancient Egypt. Andy Devine chases here and there, straining 
for laughs, This is one of those pictures, harmless for adults, 
with no excuse for being. (Universal) Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


“HOW MANY MASSES will be necessary to get my broth- 
er out of Purgatory?” a lady inquired of George Percille. 
. . . George dug the brother’s life record from a file, did a 
little figuring, then replied: ‘“‘Ten, Madam.” . . . . The lady 
said: “Thank you,” and departed, making way for the next 
person in the long line waiting to secure George’s help. . . . 
George Percille was dreaming. . . . George was an expert in 
the income-tax division of the Internal Revenue. He had 
come home after a heavy day in the office, a day in which 
throngs had sought his aid in making out their income-tax 
returns. . . . Now, physically, he was at home in bed, sleep- 
ing, but in spirit he was back in the huge, high-ceilinged hall 
that was his place for work. Many desks sprawled in the big 
hall, and behind each sat a deputy collector, giving expert 
counsel to people with reference, not to income-tax returns, 
but to the number of Masses necessary for relief of departed 
relatives. . . . Following the lady mentioned above came a 
young girl desirous of helping a sister. Her case, and three 
that followed, were handled expeditiously by George, but 
the next consumed considerably more time. This involved a 
stylishly dressed woman, the widow of a millionaire. “I would 
like to know,” she said, “how many Masses are required to 
release my recently deceased husband from Purgatory?” .. . 
George dug up the man’s record and began to whistle, “My, 
oh, my,” he exclaimed, “your husband made his money 
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robbing widows and orphans. Says here he couldn’t see an 
orphan without plotting new forms of larceny. If you ask 
me, he’s lucky to be in Purgatory.” The widow flushed, but 
said nothing. George commenced calculating, but not for 
long. Suddenly, turmoil, chaos spread over the hall. Hun- 
dreds of policemen plunged in and lined everybody up. Over 
a loudspeaker boomed a police captain’s voice: “The joint is 
pinched. These deputy collectors are fakers. They can’t tell 
how many Masses are needed for a soul in Purgatory. Only 
God knows that.” . . . Prison stripes danced before George’s 
eyes. [le though of the disgrace to his wife and children. . . . 
Cold sweat geysered out of his brow. . . . Then he woke up. 


The next day after work George, made curious by his 
dream, looked up a book and read: “While the essential value 
of the Mass is infinite, it is not absolutely certain how much 
of that value will be applied to a departed soul in any given 
case. Such application will depend largely on the disposition 
of the departed at the time of death and the amount of sin 
to be expiated. God does the measuring and the applying. 
However, every Mass powerfully aids the departed soul. . . . 
The Mass is superior to all other religious exercises, to all 
private prayers and penances.” “No work,” says the Council 
of Trent, “can be performed by the faithful so holy, so 
Divine, as this tremendous mystery.” JoHn A. TooMEy 

















CORRESPONDENCE 


YALTA AND AFTER 

Eprror: A crisis has arisen. Even after Yalta, a faint hope 
may have i that the ing of the United Nations in 
San Francisco would still make the i 1 


me that there is no need for this yet. We can now point out 
the true issue, that it is a question of a true peace or of Rus- 
sian hegemony, that the conflict is between Russian inter- 
ests and world interests. Appeasement of Russia must stop. 
It must be made clear to her that the family of nations does 
not exist to be her toys, that the might of Russia, great 
though it be, is less than the might of the rest of the world, 
especially when this might is joined with right. 
French Lick, Ind. P. Etvis JONES 


[We believe (cf. Comments, March 17) that the voting 
compromise was not so much a mere appeasement of Russia 
as @ recognition that none of the great Powers—not even 
the United States—is willing to be committed to military ac- 
tion without its own consent. We do not see the value of a 
“Stop Russia” campaign at a moment when there seems to 
be no practical means of stopping Russia. Cf. our editorial 
Poland, in the issue of February 24.--Epttor.] 


WHEN CHAPLAINS DISAGREE 


Epitor: Would you be good enough to inform my friends 
among your readers that I did not write the letter from a 
Chaplain that was published in America, December 23, 
1944? Many of my friends have thought I was its author. 


Asheville, N. C. STEPHEN J. Meany, S.J. 


STICKS IN MIND 


Epitor: It was smart of Elizabeth Jordan to write in her 
column of March 17 that The Glass Menagerie would open in 
New York City on March 31, “following its successful try- 
out in Chicago.” Milwaukee suburbs, such as Chicago, enjoy 
a little publicity when a producer comes away out here to the 
sticks and picks their burg for a “tryout.” 


La Grange, III. C. V. Hicerns 


KNOW YOUR PARISH PATRON SAINT 


Epitor: The article on Saint Patrick by Sister Mary Thecla 
(America, March 17) was inspiring in that it brought out 
the fact that Saint Patrick is not only a name around which 
cling many beautiful legends, but a living personality. 

It occurred to me that the Patron Saints of our parish 
churches should be more honored and venerated. There seems 
to be an attitude among the parishioners of, say Saint Stan- 
islaus Church, that Saint Stanislaus is just a label by which 
we designate the church, instead of considering that in the 
Providence of God, Saint Stanislaus is a living person in 
Heavenly glory, who has a special care and patronage for 
every parishioner of Saint Stanislaus’ parish. 

I would suggest that every pastor acquaint his parishioners 
with the life of the parish’s Patron Saint. 


Detroit, Mich. Cornettius J. Ko tty, S.J. 





This Publishing Business 
If You Would Learn To Write, 


you must read masterpieces. So also if you would learn 
to read. That is one reason why we are reprinting Belloc’s 
SONNETS AND VERSE and Claudel’s SATIN SLIPPER. 
Masterpieces make masters. We could do with some 
masters. 


SONNETS AND VERSE by HILAIRE BELLOC 
In one epigram Belloc writes: 

“I’m tired of Love: I’m still more tired of Rhyme 

But money gives me pleasure all the time.” 
He calls this “Fatigue”; but whatever fatigue Belloc-the. 
man feels Belloc-the-poet’s fatigue is more vivid than an- 
other man’s energy. Indeed it is this sense of enormous 
life that distinguishes him from all the forward looking 
poets of our day with their international reputations in 
Chelsea. 
I am not so foolish as to try to “appreciate” Belloc’s poetry. 
I could catalogue certain special notes of his excellence 
which will at the same time give the reader joy and make 
him into a better reader: as that even his mockery is 
poetry (a very exacting test this): that he does the shop- 
spoiled themes of wine and roses as Horace might have done 
them had he loved the Trinity and God Incarnate and Our 
Lady: that his ballade refrains are complete poems in them- 
selves—like “The devil didn’t like them and they died.” 
What has the writer to learn from Belloc? The art of 
making words do the whole of their job. In a Belloc line 
there are no words working half-time, every word gives 
all it has to give. 


THE SATIN SLIPPER by PAUL CLAUDEL 

Too many Catholic novelists fail because they confuse their 
own function with Ged’s. The Catholic as a Catholic has 
been taught that God is everywhere and that all things are 
overruled by Providence. But he sees the hand of Provi- 
dence best when things fall out as he would have arranged 
them if he had been God! So that as a novelist the Cath- 
olic toe often takes his little section of life, and instead of 
seeing Providence in it, he acts Providence to it. As you 
read you feel that the whole thing is being manoeuvred. 


As against this the supreme model for the Catholic artist is 
Claudel’s immense play THE SATIN SLIPPER. He has 
taken an enormous slab of life—Spain and its new world, 
lust and murder and worldly wisdom and sanctity, piracy 
and martyrdom—and he does not manoeuvre it one inch. 
He takes for his clue the Portuguese proverb “God writes 
straight with crooked lines:” and he amplifies this to read: 
‘All things minister to a divine purpose and so to one an- 
other. Even the falterings of circumstance and the pat- 
ternings of personality, sin and falsehood, are made to serve 
truth and justice, and above all salvation, in the long run.” 
Claudel’s huge success in so huge an enterprise makes THE 
SATIN SLIPPER the most influential Catholic work of art 
of this century and many before it. You will Aave to read 
the play at least twice, for you will be a little dazed the 
first time: and as it will take quite a long time to read, 
you may feel (heaven help you) that so many hours would 
be too much to devote to an experience so unconventional 
as that of feeling the wind of the Spirit blowing in the un- 


ruliest actions of men. —F., Jj. S. 
SONNETS AND VERSE $2.00 
THE SATIN SLIPPER $3.00 


At your bookseller’s or 
Sheed & Ward °63-5 Av. N.Y.C. 3 
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BOHAN-DUNN, INC. 
MEN'S CLOTHING 
170 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
READY TO WEAR 
BLACK AND OXFORD GREY SUITS, TOPCOATS 
AND OVERCOATS. Also BLACK Odd Trousers. 
Stere Hours: 9:30 to 6—Thursday ‘til 8 P. M. 
GRamercy 5-5736 Entire Second Hoor Cer. 22nd Street 
Mail Orders Solicited 








FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Founded in 1841 ° Conducted by the Jesuits 
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on 70 Acre 8 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
SCHOOL pa BUSINESS 
SCHOOL OF e EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF ADULT EDUCATION 

At 134 Bast 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


Four Residence Halis for Men: St. John’s es: 
Bishops’ Hall; St. Robert's Hall; Dealy 
One Residence Hall for Religious Women; St. Mary's Hall 

















Catalogues of Each Department Sent on Request 


COLLEGE OF THE HOLY CROSS 


WORCESTER 3, MASSACHUSETTS 


1843 - 1945 


Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
Conducted by the Jesuits 
— e — 


DEGREES, A.B., B.S. 
—_——@ 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY, 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 


Next Entrance Class July 1, 1945 


Bulletin of Information on Request 


Address Dean of Freshmen, 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, Mass. 
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THE WORD 


THERE IS something truly amazing in the ability of the 
Church to re-create in her liturgy the very mood of the Feasts 
that she has been commemorating for nineteen hundred years. 
She has a knack of making the incidents of the life of Christ 
come to life again for us. The Christmas mood of simple joy, 
of widespread good will, is as irresistible for us now as for 
the early Christians. No matter what reason we might have 
personally for rejoicing on Good Friday, we are swept along 
into the mood of gloom that enveloped Calvary and crushed 
the hearts of the Apostles so long ago. The lashes swing 
again, the hammer blows ring out, the words of Christ on 
the cross re-echo down the centuries. Sympathy for the suf- 
fering Christ goes deep into us, almost oppressively deep. 

Today, on this Sunday of the Resurrection, no matter what 
be our worries or our personal sorrow, we find ourselves 
lifted up into the joy of the risen Christ. His Resurrection 
becomes for us a personal gift and we feel a personal joy in 
sharing his joy. We find ourselves almost unconsciously re- 
peating the words that run all through the Mass: “I have 
arisen and I am still with you” (Introit). “He is risen” 
(Gospel). “Christ my hope is risen” (Sequence). “The earth 
trembled and was still” is the almost perfect literary descrip- 
tion of the Offertory hymn. Then out of the silence rises the 
shout of joy that finds an echo in every heart: “This is the 
day that the Lord has made; let us rejoice and be glad in it.” 

The very repetition of those words, simple and powerful, 
might of itself create the mood of Easter joy. The bright 
vestments and ringing bells and pealing organ in contrast 
with the somberness of Holy Week emphasize the mood. The 
Paschal candle with its flickering reminder of Christ’s re- 
newed presence among us adds a Divine light to our joy. 

There is much more to our joy than that. We know that 
Christ actually lives in His Church, in every member of His 
Church. He is a child at Nazareth in every Christian home. 
He breaks bread at every Christian meal. He is a carpenter 
working side by side with every Christian worker. He 
teaches with every teacher and preaches with every priest. 
He changes water into wine again at every Christian wed- 
ding. He suffers with every human being in pain. He rises 
in joy with every soul that rises from sin, with every mother 
who rises from the calvary of child-bearing to the resurrec- 
tion joy of childbirth, with every human being, young or old, 
who reaches the term of his life’s sanctity, finishes his life’s 
work, passes this calvary of preparation and goes by the 
road of sick-bed or accident or battlefield to the eternal home 
where lives in glory the risen Christ. 

Even more than that. Every morning on the altar is re- 
enacted, re-presented, re-lived the whole glorious cycle of the 
redemptive life of Christ: the birth of Christ on the Bethle- 
hem of the altar; the Last Supper at the altar table where 
the priest, in the name of Christ, takes bread and wine, 
blesses and consecrates; Calvary in the unbloody offering 
that Christ makes Himself on the altar; the Resurrection as 
God’s acceptance of the offering of Christ for our salvation. 
On Calvary Christ alone suffered and Christ alone offered. 
On the altar we, too, offer with Him. On the first Easter the 
Resurrection was God’s smile on the offering that Christ had 
made on the cross. In the Mass it is God’s smile on all our 
offerings, God’s promise that every sorrow is only a prelude 
to a long series of minor resurrections, God’s promise that 
when our offering too is complete an eternal resurrection 
shall crown it. 

“We know that Christ has indeed risen from the grave” 
(Sequence). We know it. Knowing that, there is hardly any- 
thing else we need to know for our joy. In that knowledge 
is comfort, strength, security. He has risen. He is God. He 
who died for us is God. He who loves us is God. He who 
guides our life is God. He who looks over us is God. He 
who set the pattern of the perfect human life through Bethle- 
hem, Nazareth and Judea, through prison and trial and the 
road to Calvary and death and the tomb, is God. The Way, 
the Truth and the Life is God. He, our friend, is God. We 
can trust our life to Him and we can joyfully trust the pat- 
tern of His life and death and resurrection as it is relived 
in us. Joun P. DeLaney 




















For Easter Gifts and Easter Reading 


THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


In English 
Translated from the Vulgate Latin by 
RONALD KNOX 


“This vivid and luminous rendering of the New 
Testament into prose that is like great music fills a 
long-felt need. . .. We hear Peter and Paul and the 
others to us, not as men out of the dim past, 
but in the ringing tones of today.”—Murray Lavery, 
The Tidings $3.00 


SPEAKING OF 
HOW TO PRAY 


By MARY PERKINS 
A deeply human book showing how the Church’s 


theology and liturgy can be integrated to make our 
lives and our prayers richer. $2.75 


THE CONFESSIONS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


Translated by F. J. SHEED 
One of the most famous of all spiritual books, as 


modern today as it was at the time it was written. 
This new, sparkling translation includes Augustine’s 


es "autobiography, Books I-X, and Books XI- 
XIII, a commentary on the first chapter of Cnn 


THE REED OF GOD 


A Book on Our Lady 
By CARYLL HOUSELANDER 


“Startlingly beautiful, meditative contribution to the 
spiritual and mental peace of a world disturbed and 
hourly ill at ease.”—Our Sunday Visitor $2.00 


SECRETS OF 
THE SAINTS 


By HENRI GHEON 


Four of the author’s most popular works: Secret of 
the Curé D’Are, Secret of the Little Flower, Secret 
of Don Bosco, and Secret of Margaret Mary. $3.00 


GILBERT KEITH 
CHESTERTON 


By MAISIE WARD 


“Chesterton complete, the official biography, the last 
word.”—Philadelphia Inquirer $450 


THE LEONARD 
FEENEY OMNIBUS 


The Leonard Feeney Omnibus stories, sketches and 
poems of which the author says: “This book contains 
the things I like best of all I have written up till 
1943.” $3.00 


CONVENT 
BOARDING SCHOOL 


By VIRGINIA ARVILLE KENNY 


An utterly different, refreshingly unspoiled picture of 
a little girl’s daily life in a convent boarding school. 
“Virginia Kenny achieves simple greatness in her 
remarkable first book. . .. A book for those who love 
or want to know how to love.”—Boston Herald $2.00 


At all bookstores 




















An Authoritative Introduction To Our Southern Neighbors 


+ 
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.) 1. A PADRE VIEWS 


SOUTH AMERICA 


PETER MASTEN DUNNE, S.J. 


A swift-moving panoramic view of South America by an expert in Latin American history, 
A PADRE VIEWS SOUTH AMERICA reveals the character of the peoples of the various 
countries, their social customs, and cultural habits, and sets forth observations of their 
architecture, industry, and international relations. It inspires a greater understanding of the 
virtues and needs of South America, and a closer sympathy with our neighbors to the south. 


$2.50 





5. WHO WALK 
IN PRIDE 


Helene Magaret 


Man and nature alike bow low and 
tremble at the approach of those 
WHO WALK IN PRIDE as por- 
trayed in this powerful novel. The 
“story of the Dejean family is as 
exciting and eventful as a novel by 
Dumas . . . a romance in the grand 
manner.”—Chicago Tribune $2.50 


6. FRANCIS 
THOMPSON: 


IN HIS PATHS 
Terence L. Connolly, S.}. 


“In taking his readers along the 
paths that Thompson trod, Father 
Connolly shows them a richly varied 
landscape that serves as panoramic 
setting for the individual poems of 
the ‘poor thief of song.’ . . . Written 
out of the heart, it will delight the 
ever-increasing Thompson follow- 
ing.”—The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature $2.75 
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2. A SURVEY of CATHOLIC LITERATURE 


STEPHEN J. BROWN, S.]., and THOMAS McDERMOTT 


Here is a key to the treasure house of Catholic literature in which 
has been stored the greater part of all that is good, true, and beauti- 
ful in human thought and expression. It is the pageant of Catholic 
letters from the earliest centuries of Christianity to the present day. 

$2.50 
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3. A DYNAMIC WORLD ORDER 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. DONALD A. MacLEAN 


World War II has torn the world asunder and plunged it into chaos. 
Here is a blueprint for the construction of a new world order, 
founded on the principle of peace and justice for all, and embody- 
ing the goal of world-wide charity. $2.50 
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4. THE LATIN AMERICAN FRONT 


JOSEPH F. PRIVITERA 


Here, drawn against the background of the cultural, political, and 
economic fronts on which we must meet our good neighbors, is an 
evaluation of the effects upon Latin America of the second World 
War, together with a consideration of its future implications. 
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